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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 in all ages, and in all 
countries, have been deemed a 


ſpecies of compoſition, which emi- 
nently unites the agreeable and the 
uſeful. On what is ſo generally ac- 
knowledged, a ſtudied panegyric be- 
comes ſu perfluous. It will be ſufficient 
to obſerve, that a well conſtructed Fa- 
ble is a little narrative, which, while it 
faſcinates the imagination by pleaſing 
images, by lively deſcription, and by 
the vivacity of a quick dialogue, illuſ- 
trates the moſt important inſtructions 
of morality, and the moſt wiſe maxims 


of human - prudence. 
3 Of 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


Of Fables collected in the Engliſh 
language, there are none which have 
been found capable of long fixing the 
attention of the public, if we except 
thoſe of Gay and Moors. Inferior 
writers have had ſome ſucceſs, but they 
have not always attended to the nature 
of FaBLE; which does not ſo much 
require the ambitious ornaments of 
poetry, as ſimplicity of diftion, and con- 
ciſeneſs of narration, 


It is thought that a ſelection of Mif- 
cellaneous Fables, which might attract 
the regard of Readers by the variety of 
their ſubjects, as well as by their in- 
trinſic merit, would form a very deſira- 
ble volume. We have been favoured 
in this collection by a literary friend; _ 

and 


ADVERTISEMENT, © V 


and in the elder Magazines we found 
ſcattered a number of theſe little pieces 
of poetry, which appeared to be well 
adapted for our purpoſe. Our mate- 
rials were indeed abundant, but our 
rejections were copious; hat our vo- 
lume has loſt in bulk, it has, we hope, 
acquired 1n value. 


We have claſſed our FasLts into 
three orders: The firſt are Mok At, 
which inculcate the practice of ſome 
virtue; the ſecond are PRubxrrat, 
which diſplay maxims of practical wiſ- 
dom to direct us in the purſuits of life; 
and the third are ALLEGoRICAL, which, 
with the utility of ſentiment, combine 
the elegancies of the higher poetry. 

THE EDITOR, 
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PART 
MORAL FABLE 8, 


FABLIE I. 
The CAT, the MONKEY, and the CHESNUTS, 


HEN father Eso liv'd, each creature, 
Nay, even vegetable nature 
At human kind could have its fling, 
And arm reproof with keeneſt ſting3 
By mimic actions could betray 
Each lurking hypocrite to day, 
Could foſter humble V irtue's cauſe, 
And gain her baſhful friends, applauſe, 
The race of Man, with all their pride, 
Could not the probing ſearch abide ; 
Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſhes, Reptiles too, 
Some faithful ſtriking image drew, 
And ev'ry Knave, and ey'ry Fool, 
Might read himſelf in Esor's ſchool, 
Both far and wide the leſſon ſpread, 
And Vice in corners hung her head, 


B of Ah! 
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Ah! could we now perſuade the Plain, 
To wield her wholeſome ſcourge again, 
Would ſhe but hold her moral glaſs 
For men to look in as they paſs, 
Again we might have hope to ſee 
The reign of good Simplicity ; 
Difkdent Virtue in her ſphere, 
Acting without reſtraint, or fear ; 
And Worth no longer doom'd to ſtruggle 
With Artifice, Chicane, and Juggle 
But—of example leſt we fail, 
EsoP ſhall furniſh us a tale: 

Once on a time, in coldeſt weather, 
A Monkey and a Car together 
Were ſitting by the fire, in chat 
Of various ſort, both this and that, 
Each reigning topic of the time, 
Which can't be crouded here in rhyme ; 
Both ſo polite, and both fo civil, 
(For PuG would have deceiv'd the Devil) 
So full of vows and proteſtations, 
So full of mutual obligations, 
Friendſhips reciprocal they ſwore, 
From this time forth, for evermore. 

By chance it happen'd that the Maid 


Some CHESNUTS down to roaſt had laid, 
Not 


Not unobſerv'd; with eager eyes 

Pus view'd aſkance the ſav'ry prize, 
Watching the moment nicely well, 
When, parch'd with heat, the rindy ſhell 
Burſt out, poor Puss's paw he ſeiz'd, 
And *twixt the glowing embers ſqueez'd, 
Till every CHESNUT he had got, 

One after t'other, piping hot; 

Nor made the compliment of one 

To Puss for what ſhe had undergone 
But, ſweeping all for deareſt ſelf, 

He ſkipp'd aloft upon a ſhelf, 

Grinning at eaſy Puss the while, 

The dupe of his inſidious guile, 

Whilſt ſhe, poor thing! was left to purr, 
And lick alone her damag'd fur, 
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F ABLE II. 


The KITE and NIGHTINGALE. 


A Starving K1TE, upon a bar, 
(Worn out with long fatigues of war) 
Whoſe pointed claws, and hooked bill, 


Shew'd his profeſſion was to kill, 
| B 2 Thus 
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Thus grieving ſpoke, in doleful ſtrain 
(Your heart will pity, and diſdain. ) 
© How blind is every thing on earth ! 
© And how injurious to my worth |! 
© Tho' all the Cote my ſorrow ſee, 
© No Dove will help me with a pea : 
_ © Hob's field they robb'd a month together, 
© I never hurt a ſingle feather: 
© The Lark whom I ſecure to reſt, 
© (I flew the Snake that robb'd her neſt ) 
© Will not a little worm ſupply; 
© But would rejoice to ſee me die: 
No Crow invites me to a treat, 
© Tho? what I kilFd he often eat: 
© Man, were he grateful, would determine 
« My merit in deſtroying vermin, 
© And make me happy to the laſt, 
© In juſtice to my ſervice paſt ; 
© But Man, that thankleſs wretch is he, 
© Prefers yon NIGHTINGALE to me.” 
© Alas! (the NIGHTINGALE replies) 
«© I own, my little merit lies 
© In innocence, and tender cares 
© About my family affairs ; 
© Or chaunting ſoft a pretty tale, 
To pleaſe my neighbours of the vale. 
Perhaps 
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(4 Perhaps we gratitude may want, 
© Becauſe you are too arrogant: 
© Your worth, diſplay'd with all your ſkill, 
Lies chiefly in omitting ill 
© And only then for want of pow'r 
To ſeize the Dove you would devour, 
© There's nat a Lark that flies, but knows 
< You long to graſp her in your claws, 
© The Crow you neyer meant to treat; 
« You left him what you could not eat; 
© And Man, who moſt a villain needs, 
© Deteſts you for your wicked deeds, 
© You pilfer Duckling, Game, and Chicken, 
Which furniſh Man with dainty picking; 
There's not a Poacher roams the wood, 
© But who would ſhoot you, if he cou'd.” 
Juſt had he ſaid; forth pops a Spark, 
With gun and ſpaniel from the Park 
The K1TE he kens, with levell'd gun, 
And brings the bloody boaſter down. 
Thus juſtly villains are repaid, 
Who follow miſchief as a trade 
Who merit can pretend alone, 
When cruel work is to be done, 
Jo cruſh their kindred fort of men, 
Wich ſword, with halter, or with pen; | 
a 2 B 3 Whoſe 
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Whoſe hollow merit is, at beſt, 

To ſeem the moſt, and be the leaſt ; 
Who own no right, purſue no guide, 
But only intereſt, or pride 

Or both together do prefer, 

'To run more certainly to err, 

Such always claim beyond their due, 
And always think you wrong them too z 
Do all the wrong, yet moſt complain, 
Whene'er- they ſpread the net in vain; 
Or bait a hook, that fails to catch _ 
The ſimple Trout, for which they watch; 
And Innocence, with ſquint and frown, 
Condemn for vices all their own, 
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FABLE III. 
The DUCK and the BULR USH. 


| I F Fame fays true, there was a time 
When each inanimate could rhyme; 
In times like thoſe a BulRUsE ſtood, 
More tall than wiſe, more plump than good 
Laviſh in his own commendations, 
Deſpis'd his friends and his relations; 
* | No 
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No titled Fop of twenty-three 
Cou'd be more pert, or dull than he, 
Sure (ſaid the vaunter) foreſt trees 
6 Beneath me are by ten degrees; 
© The Aſh and Poplar boaſt they're ſtrong, 
© A ſtorm can lay them all along ; 
© The Oak may boaſt his might in vain, 
© I've ſeen him tumbled on the plain. 
£ I ſtand the ſhock of wind and weather, 
_ © Whence I may reaſonably gather, 
That I am firſt and beſt of all, 
© Who never yet was known to fall.“ 
A Duck, by chance, was waddling by, 
And made this ſhort but juſt reply: 
© Ipnoble Plant, vain Coxcomb, ceaſe, 
Hear reaſon once, and hold thy peace; 
© Know that when lawleſs ſtorms ariſe, 
The noble Oak, in patriot guiſe, ; 
© Reſiſts the tempeſts of the ſky, 
© Reſolv'd to ſtem its rage, or die. 
© 'The Aſh and Poplar, heroes like, 
May chance to fall, but ſcorn to ſtrike z | 
© Did they, like thee, fawn, cringe, and bow, ; 
© They might ſtand ſafe as thou doſt now.“ 
Thus many a Placeman boaſts his merit, 
Imputes his wealth to wit and ſpirit, 


B 4 Who, 
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Who, like our theme, the BuLRvusn, ſtands, 
With hollow heart, and dirty hands. 


ob t++++++++++S+> 
FABLE IV. 
The FROG and the MOUSE. 


3 

'T was on a time—the Lord knows when — 
In Ely, or in Lincoln fen, 

A FRoG and Movse had ſtrong diſputes, 

Held in the language of the brutes, 

Who of a certain pool and paſture, 

Should be the ſovereign and maſter. 

« Sir, ſays the FROO, (and d—mn'd his blood) 
< I hold that my pretenſion's good, 

© Nor can a brute of reaſon doubt it, 

© For all that you can ſqueak about it.” 
The Movss, averſe to be o'erpow'r'd, 
Gave him the lie, and call'd him Coward ; 
Too hard for any Frog's digeſtion, 

To haye his Frog-hood call'd in queſtion ! 
A bargain inſtantly was made, 

No Mouſe of honour could evade, 

On the next morn, as ſoon as light, 

With deſperate bulruſhes to fight. | 
The 
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The morning came and, man to man, 
The grand monomachy began. 
Need I recount how each brayada 
Shone in montalto and paſlado? a 
To what a height their ire they carry'd, 
How oft they thruſted and they parry'd? 
But as theſe champions kept diſpenſing, 
Fineſſes in the art of fencing, 
A furious Vulture took upon her, 
Quick to decide this point of honour ; 
And, lawyer-like, to make an end on't, 
Devour'd both plaintiff and defendant. 

Thus often, in our Britiſh nation, 
(I ſpeak by way of application) 
A lie direct, to ſome hot youth, 
The giving which, perhaps, was truth; 
The treading on a ſcoundrel's toe, 
Or dealing Impudence her blow 
Diſputes in politics and law, 
About a feather, and a ſtraw; 
A thouſand trifles not worth naming, 
In whoring, jockeying, and gaming ; 
Shall cauſe a challenge's inditing, 
And ſet two loggerheads a fighting. 
Meanwhile the father of Deſpair, 
The Prince of Vanity and Air, 

His 


His quarry, like an Hawk, diſcovering, 
OVer their devoted heads hangs hovering, 
Secure to get in his tuition, 

"Theſe volunteers for black perdition, 
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FAn LIE V. 
The DEVIL PAINTER, 


H APPY the favour'd man, who knows 
On him what talent Heav'n beſtows ! 
Whoſe life is to that ſphere confin'd, 
Which ſuits his happieſt turn of mind ! 
"The crowd, to endleſs error born, 

Forfake their proper ſphere with ſcorn ; 
The Critic's, Poet's, Painter's name 
Aſſume, and ſweat to purchaſe thame ; 
When Nature (for the fault is theirs) 
Meant them for Aldermen or May'rs. 

One dunce I knew, whom no reſtraint 
Could keep from pencil and from paint, 
Him Hogarth's praiſe had ſo bewitch'd, 
That ev'ry rival finger itch'd, _ 

He'd chalk, and daub, and ſtink, and ſmear 
From morn to night, from year to year; 
But 
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Nut ſtill, wich ſome unlucky touch, 


Gave here too little, there two much: 
Each piece he drew a monſtrous birth, 
Like nought in air, or ſeas, or earth. 
Some laugh'd and ſome look'd grave—ſomeſneer'd, 
None prais'd—'twas ſpite—he perſever'd. 
It chanc'd the Graces once he bought; 
'was Titian's piece, from Venice brought, 
Jo copy this, but ſtill in vain, 

He try'd, gave out, and try'd again. 

At length one ſquallid figure roſe, 

With goggle eyes, and crooked noſe, 
Diſtorted limbs, a Satyr's rurp, 

A rude, unfiniſh'd, ſhapeleſs lump. 
Awhile his work he ey'd, then ſwore 

He ne'er would copy Titian more. 

© I'll paint,“ he cry'd, © for fame, not pelf, 
© And draw originals myſelf.” 

Strait to his piece a tail he put, 

Huge curling horns, and cloven foot, 
Stuck aſles ears beſide the face, 

And to a DRVIL turn'd the GRACR: 
This was indeed a maſter ſtroke, 

Ihe more deform'd, the more it ſpoke, 
What tho” the few, whoſe judging eyes 
Ihe monſtrous medley ſhape deſpiſe, 


Afirm'd 
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Affrm'd that now *twas like no more 
To Satan, than a Grace before ; 

To him, that horns, nor hoofs, nor tail 
Belong—No matter—Let them rail, 
The many, ſmit with chill amaze, 
Confeſs the Fiend, and trembling praiſe ; 
How like ! *tis Satan's ſelf,” they cry; 
© His cloven foot, his faucer eye.” 
Children ran ſcreaming from the ſight, 


And women ſkriek'd and ſwoon'd with fright, 


Our Artiſt now, elate with pride, 

Looks big, and moves with ſtately ſtride ; 

Contracts his brow ſevere and awing, 

A firſt-rate hand—at DEvIIL drawing. 
Each Coxcomb thus, in nature's ſpite, 

At wit will nibble, wrong or right. 

In vain they copy and they ſteal, 

Their folly ſtill their jeſts reveal. 

They rhyme—it pleaſes foe nor friend; 

They next to repartee deſcend. 

Tis dull—no laughter gains them fame; 

They fall to pun— tis juſt the ſame. 

Then, tir'd with unſucceſsful gleanings 

Of wit, they try at double meanings ; 

In which of humour no more trace is, 


Than in our goblin of the Graces ; 


Yet 
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Yet ſee them, all their labours paſt, 
Crown'd with the wiſh'd ſucceſs at laſt ; 
Proud of their pow'r, with hints obſcene 
To give fair Modeſty the ſpleen, 

While all the good, polite, and wiſe, 
The pert, dull, graceleſs apes deſpiſe. 
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FABLE VI. 
The L AR and the RE D-BR EAST. 


Ar dawn of day the Farmer roſe; 
The deadly ſnares were ſet ; 
A LARE with piercing cries and throes 
Was ſtruggling in the net. 
The trembling pris'ner begg'd his life ; 
O pity me, he ſaid; 
T wou'd kill my children, and my wife, 
© To hear that I was dead. 
© I hurt no creature; I, the whole 
Wood round would vouch for me; 
© I nor thy gold nor ſilver ſtole ; 
© Let Innocence be free. 
One grain, indeed, this fatal morn 
I took ;—'twas all I did: 
© To 
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© To die for one poor grain of corn! 
© Alas! kind Heav'n forbid !' 

A Rep-BREAsST, from a neighb'ring tree, 
Beheld his hapleſs ſtate ; 

© Ah! ceaſe thy piteous plaints,” ſaid ſhe, 
© Nor think to ſhun thy fate. 

© Poor bird! be ſure thy death's decreed ; 
© No eloquence will do; 

6 Since he, the wretch to whom you plead, 
Is Judge and Party too.“ 
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FABLE VII. 


The COCK and the DOVES. 


I N farmer's yard, one ſummer's day, 
A pair of Doves, like Nature gay, 
Sat bill to bill ; with ſcornful eye, 
And haughty port, a Cock went by ; 
He went, but ſoon return'd again, 
And twenty Hens compos'd his train : 
He crow'd, and near the Doves he drew, 
And rang'd his females full in view; 
The Doves of all regardleſs {till ; 
Their attitude was bill to bill: 
The 
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The Cock, impatient of the ſight, : 
With humbled vanity and ſpite 
Thus taunting cry'd, * Methinks all day 
« Two faithful Doves can bill and play ! 
If bleſt indeed, as ye pretend, 
© Your bliſs is vaſt, and without end | 
© But I'm convinc'd *tis all pretence |! 
© Can one to one ſuch joys diſpenſe ? 
I, with a thouſand beauties bleſt, 
Careſſing all, by all careſs'd, 
© Not I can boaſt more bliſs than you, 
© Tf theſe pretended joys were true. 
Hence with your oſtentatious loves 
© I hate all hypocritic Doves!” 
With plumage varying in the ſun, 
Tring rais'd his head, and thus begun: 
© Abuſive ſcorner ! falſely vain ! 
© Unmov'd, your inſult we ſuſtain ! 
Our mated loves, endear'd by truth, 
Survive the tranſient bloom of youth: 
Nor with the kiſs our pleaſure ends; 
© Not Lovers only—Doves are friends, 
© Thro' life, but one our mutual aim, 
Our fears, hopes, wiſhes all the ſame ; 
© Unlov'd, unloving, wretched bird! 
© With female rakes, a rake you herd. 7 
| "+ Wiki 


When, ſtung by jealouſy or rage, 

© You bold and bloody combat wage, 

© Of alt your train, will one ſtand by 

© With panting breaſt, and wiſhful eye ? 
© You fall—another fills your place; 

© Moſt welcome ſtill the neweſt face. 
As meet, her place Tring's female knew, 
(In TurRTLEs prudent wives we view) 
Silent ſhe ſat, with rapture high; 

Full on dear Tring was fix'd her eye. 
Yet as he finiſh'd, tis confeſt, 

She arch'd her neck, and rear'd her creſt; 
As proud to own the glorious cauſe, 

And clapt her wings, and coo'd applauſe: 
« Go, cry'd the Cock, © my ſoul diſdains 
To make reply! Go! hug your chains!“ 
He ſcarce had ended, when behold 

A rival comes, both young and bold: 
His wanton wiſh his looks proclaim ; 
With anſw'ring looks the females came: 
His wiſh they crown'd, he crows aloud ; 
His death the rival'd boaſter vow'd ; 
They fight, and dreadful ſcenes enſue, 
Their females, unconcern'd, withdrew. 
This dies; our hero maim'd ſurvives, 


The ſcorn of all his twenty wives. 
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\ 4 
Opprobrious now he hides his head; 

None mourn the wounded, nor the dead. 
New rakes, new loves, new broils ſucceed, 

| They riot, envy, fight, and bleed. 

With ſpeechleſs joy the TURTLEs glow'd, 
Their joys their meeting glances ſhow'd, 
And bleſt the gracious Pow'r above, 

That each at firſt was form'd a Dove. 

Let others take from Cocks their cue, 
And range wide Nature's common thro* ; - 
By Doves inſtructed, you and I, 

Each with his love can live and die. 


F ABLE VIII. 
The OLD LION. 


A L1ox, who, while vig'rous ſtrength remain'd, 
O'ꝰer all the Beaſts around terrific reign'd ; 
Where'er his fierceneſs urg'd him, raging ſtill; 
His will his law, and cruelty his will : 
Broke down at laſt with the decays of age, 
His nervous pow” rs all ſpent, and quench'd his rage, 
Himſelf too weak to make the weakeſt fear, 
And life's concluding period drawing near, 

| C Th' 
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Th' avengers of his paſt deſtructive ſway, 

His barb'rous deeds are haſt'ning to repay. 

Attacks him firft, with his ſharp fangs, the Boar, 

And in herce fury tears and wounds him fore : 

Next to the Boar, the bellowing Bull ſucceeds z 

Gor'd with his piercing. horns, the tyrant bleeds : 

Then the dull AG t' inflict his vengeance flies, 

And ſpurns th* expiring monarch, as he lies 

Lab'ring and groaning under all the pains, 

In theſe fad hours of anguiſh he ſuſtains : 

His bitt'reſt anguiſh this, that, brought thus low, - 

He bears ſuch inſults from fo mean a toe, | 
Let all in Pow'r, how row'R they uſe, reflect, 

And not oppreſs their people, but protect ; 

For once that time arriv'd when Pow'r is loſt, 

The lawleſs tyrant finds it, to his coſt, 

That all combine t expreſs their dire diſlike, 

And not a hand fo mean but haſtes to ſtrike. | 


FABLE 
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FABLE IX. 


The proud FLY. 


Twas in the peaceful month of May, 
(No matter, Critic, for the day) 
When Phoebus had his noon attain'd, 
And in his blaze of glory reign'd, 
A FLy, as gay as &er was ſeen, 
Clad o'er in azure, jet, and green, 
Gay, for his part, as birth-day beau, 
Whoſe ſoul is vaniſh'd into ſhow, 
On Paul's fam'd temple chanc'd to light, 
To eaſe his long laborious flight. 
There, as his optics gaz'd around, 
An inch or two their utmoſt bound, 
He thus began: Men vainly tell 
How they in works of {kill excel: 
This edifice they proudly ſhow, 
To prove what human art can do, 
Tis all a cheat—Before my eyes, 
What infinite diſorders riſe ! 
Here hideous cavities appear, 
And broken precipices there : 
They never us'd the plane or line, 
But jumbled heaps, without deſign, 
C 2 He 
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He ceas'd contemptuous : and, as Flies 

Diſcern with microſcopic eyes, 

From what he ſaw, he reaſon'd right; 

But how inadequate his ſight, 

To mark the building from its baſe, 

The pillar-pomp, the ſculptur'd grace, 

The dome, the croſs, the golden ball, 

Much leſs the grand reſult of all! 
So impious wits, with proud diſdain, 

May Heav'n's myſterious ways arraign; 

View but a part, and then deny 

Th' eternal wiſdom of the Sky. 

But can thy ken, preſumptuous Man, 

Unfold thy Maker's boundleſs plan ? 

As well might inſect organs ſee 

Th' harmonious ſtructures rais'd by thee, 

As thine imperfect tube explore 

Thy God, and trace his SYSTEM o'er. 


F 


FABLE X. 
The PHILOSOPHER a GLOW-WORM. 


Tu E toilſome hours of day were ſpent, 
The world ſeem'd wrapt in calm content, 
Each anxious care forſook the breaſt, 
Sleep gently clos'd each eye to reſt: 


Cynthia 
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Cynthia her brighteſt aſpect wore, 
And heav*n's expanſe was ſtudded o'er. 
A SAGE, by meditation drawn, 
Forſook his cot, and ſought the lawn: 
In contemplation deep he ſtray'd, 
And nature's dozing charms ſurvey'd ; 
On either hand new beauties view'd, 
As ke his tranquil walk purſu'd. 

By chance, a GLow-WormM in his way 
Shone forth his little glimmering ray, 
Proudly unfolding every grace, 

As trailing round from place to place, 
Illumining the moſs-fring'd plain: 

On other worms he look'd diſdain. 
The Sax, with philoſophic eye, 
Survey'd the wanderer crawling by : 
Then ſtooping low, with gentle hand, 
High lifts him from the dewy land. 

The Grub (tho? not diſmay'd thro? fear) 
Conſcious he was not in his ſphere, 
Withdrew his beam of light away, 

To hear what Man—vain Man would fay. 
The learn'd PRILOSO HER, amaz d, 
Paus'd for ſome time, and anxious gaz d; 
Aſtoniſh'd, that the Worm ſhould die 


So ſoon; then careleſs threw it by, 
| C 3 This 
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© This creeping reptile, lo! is dead, 
© And with his life his glory's fled. 
© *Tis fo with all Ambition's race, 
© Who fill up each exalted place; 
« Brilliant they ſhine with borrow'd ray, 
© And wanton in the blaze of day, 
© Till Fortune's ſecond wheel turns round, 
© And leaves them where they firſt were found.” 
The GLow-WokMm with attention heard, 
And weigh'd with prudence every word, 
Trimm'd bright his little lamp again, 
And ſhone more beauteous o'er the plain; 
Then thus addreſs'd the wond'ring SAGE ; 
The known PniLos'PHER of the age. 
© Know thou, the happy power to ſhine 
e Is truly Man's, as well as mine. 
© I know my ſphere; did he the fame, 
< He'd tread that path that leads to fame. 
© Did he in dangerous times retire, 
© And check with care ambition's fire, 
© Like me, he might new luſtre ſpread, 
© And deck with laurels freſh his head; 
© But, coxcomb like, he's led aſtray 
To ſhine, and ſhines but for a day.” 


FABLE 
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FABLE XI. 
The TROUT, 


A TRour, the plumpeſt in the tide, 
Had long the angler's {kill defy'd ; 
With pleaſure nibbled eyery bait, 
And baulk'd his ſure-expected fate: 
While ſelf- conceit inflam'd his breaſt, 
He, to himſelf, theſe lines addreſs' d: 
© How wiſe am I, to know my good ! 
© What cowards, half the finny brood ! 
« I feaſt on rarities at will; 
My ſenſe evades the latent ill. 
He ſpoke : impending in the brook, 
A Gentle, wriggled on the hook, 
He nibb'd with caution, as before; 
The dainty tempted more and more: 
Grown bold, he ſnapp'd the rich repaſt, 
And on the beard was caught at laſt : 
Compell'd to quit the liquid glaſs, 
He beat, till dead, the-bending graſs. 
So fares the maid whom love inſpires 
With tender thoughts and ſoft defires ; 
To whom true virtue is unknown, 
That guardian of the Fair alone. 

C 4 She 
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She may awhile fan up the flame, 
And not commit an act of ſhame ; 
But ſoon longs after farther ſweets, 
Purſues her wiſh, and ruin meets; 
Does Wiſdom's bliſsful precepts ſhun, 
Nor ſees her folly, till undone, 


PPP 


FaBLE XII. 


The EARTH-WORM, and SILK-WORM, 


AN idle WoRM that lives in earth, 

From whence he takes his name and birth, 
Once climbing o'er a ſwelling root, 

That fed the mulb'ry's luſcious fruit, 

Perceiv'd th' induſtrious reptile there, 

Which ſpins the ſilk, that decks the fair. | 
Poor thoughtleſs wretch l' the Grov'ler ſaid, 
© Thus till to weave the ſnaring thread, 
Thy priſon ſtill content to make, 

© And life with all its joys forſake. 

To wing thy fate thy labour tends, 

© 'Thou'rt buried quick, and there it ends; 
At length thy ſhameful toil give o'er, 
And deck the pride of man no more.” 
77 The 
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The wondrous artiſt thus reply'd : 
© Let fools my labours ſtill deride, 
Such lives as thine my death outweighs, 
© Alike in merit and in praiſe. 
© Tho” in my priſon I expire, 
© Immortal fame my works acquire, 
And grateful beauties, when they wear 
This golden fleece, my name revere. 
© Whoe'er enriches times to come, 
£ Muſt ſtill be great, thoꝰ praiſe be dumb; 
£ Who lives in benefits beſtow'd, 
For ever lives, a DEm1-Gop.? 


FaBLE XIII. 
The FLY and TROUT. 


A S near yon ſtream, the other day, 

Sooth'd by the murmuring current's play, 
I thoughtleſs ſtroll'd along; 

Behold ! of largeſt growth a FLy 

Adown the ſtream came gliſt'ning by, 
The ſmaller flies among. 
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In ſportive air it ſpread the fail, 
And, o'er the reſt, the flying gale 

It caught with ſeeming pride; 
Swiftly it ſkims the cryſtal waves, 
Now in the purling eddy laves, 

More ſinoothly now would glide. 


© What joy !” it ſaid, or ſeem'd to (ay, 


Thus on the ſparkling ſtream to play, 


© And quit the fields of air 


© How dull, becauſe on wings they riſe, 


Is yonder crowd of vulgar Flies, 


© To float for ever there! 


Still let the timid, ſordid crew, 

The ſame old beaten track purſue, 
© Nor tempt one new delight; 

I dare to live, to live I know, 

© And graſp at every joy below; 
No fancy'd ills affright. 


While thus he tun'd his idle ſong, 
Borne by the cryſtal ſtream along, 
A TRour deſcry'd the prize; 
And upward darting, ſwift as thought, 
The vain, the boaſting inſect caught ; 
The boaſting inſect dies. 
I 


I mark'd 
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I mark'd his fate, I ſmote my breaſt, 

Deep be the leſſon there impreſt, 
Which thus my genius gave :— 

« The wretch who quits the path aſſign'd, 

« To taſte forbidden joy, ſhall find b 
« New ways to reach the grave.“ 


FABLE XIV. 


Two TurTLES once, a gentle kind, 
In ſofteſt bands by love were join'd ; 


But bleflings, which no pain moleſt, 
Still languiſh in the wiſhful breaſt: 


Till taught by fear, we ſeldom prize > 
The largeit bounty of the ſkies. 
Thus tir'd of home Columbo grew, , 
And penſive ſigh'd for ſomething new > 
For diſtant realms prepar'd to part, 
Thus ſpoke the partner of his heart: "AF" 2 
« Why ſhould my dear Columbo rove, 2 
© And leave me widow'd in the grove? ; 


© What ill can worſe than abſence be? 
© Unkind ! not abſence worſt to thee ! F 
© Yet 
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Vet let the toils, the perils, cares, 

© Which fate for travellers prepares, 

© Retard thy ſpeed—attend the ſpring, 

© And wait the zephyrs' aiding wing; 

© What haſte? this hour's ill omen'd found, 

© The Raven's croak was heard around ; 

© Hawks, nets, and ills of every kind, 

© Henceforth ſhall haunt my boding mind; 

© And what does Heaven at home deny, 

That thou canſt wiſh, or Heaven ſupply ?? 
Theſe words in doubt Columbo hold ; 

Still weakly vain and raſhly bold; 

At length his reſtleſs wiſh prevails, 

And love and fear and prudence fails; 

When thus he ſpoke, with chearful air 

© From Turturella far be care, 

No more let tears thoſe eyes diſtain, 

© Whate'er I ſeek, three days ſhall gain; 

«© Returning then, to thee I' tell 

© Whatefer I ſaw, whate'er befel, 

* Amuſing thus the penſive day: 

© Who little ſee, can little ſay; 

Of rich deſcription full, my tale 

Shall oft the liſtening ear regale; 

© The ſcenes I'Il paint fo ſtrong, fo true, 

In fancy, thou ſhalt travel too.” 


This 
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This ſaid, Farewell diſſolves his heart, 
And wet with mutual tears they part. 

As Turturella penſive fate, 
In fancy wand'ring with her mate, 
Now thought to wing far diſtant ſkies, 
And mark new wonders as he flies, 
Far as her utmoſt ken ſhe ſees 
A bird approach by flow degrees; 
Nor form'd for flight he ſeem'd, nor ſong ; 
But ſtopp'd by turns, and limp'd along. 
The bird for chang'd Columbo known, 
Her pains who feels can tell alone. 
Down from her neſt ſhe flew to meet 
Her mate; with mutual tears they greet; 
Fit ſhelter (for no more he flies) 
The hollow of a tree ſupplies : ' 
Awhile with filent grief oppreſt, 
At length the Dove her mate addreſt ; 
O tell me, dear Columbo! tell 
What ſcenes you ſaw, what woes befel ; 
© Why wounded thus Columbo mourns, 
And ere th' appointed day returns? 
With faltering voice Columbo cry'd, 
From thee no more my heart I hide; 
© Scarce from this peaceful grove I paſt, 
When ſudden clouds the ſkies o'ercaſt ; - | 
5 I faw 
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I ſaw the ſtorm; for ſhelter ſought, 

© A ſimple tree that ſhelter brought; 

© 'Thin-leav'd, and pervious to the ſhower, 
] felt the rig*rous ſeaſon's power: 

© The cloud diſſolv'd, benumb'd with cold, 
© Again my dripping wings unfold : 

© In neighbouring fields ſome corn I view, 
© And hovering near a Turtle too; 

© By flattering hopes deluded there, 

I ſtruggled in the fowler's ſnare ! 

The Turtle tutor'd to betray, 

© Beneath the bait a net there lay. 

© Unwonted ſtrength deſpair ſupply'd, 

© I broke the ſnare my feet that ty'd ; 
Wich leſs than half my tail I fled, 

4 And trail'd behind a broken thread, 

© A remnant of the ſnarc, when lo 

A Vulture ſees me, dreadful foe ! 

« Juſt as he ſtoop'd to ſnatch the prey, 
From heaven an Eagle wing'd his way; 
I, while the ſons of rapine fight, 

© Improv'd the lucky hour in flight: 

© The ruins of a cot were near ; 

© I thought my dangers ended here; 

«© Deceitful thought ! a playful boy 
(The cruel race in ſport deſtroy) 


£ Whirl'd 
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«* Whul'd round the ling, the rapid ſtone 
© Laid bare my pinion to the bone; 
Vet reach I living this abode ; 
© What ſignal mercies Heavertbeſtow'd !— 
© Left in this grove to ſigh alone, 
© What fate has Turturella known?“ 
More /ignal yet by far, faid ſhe, 
© The mercies Heaven beſtow'd on me. 
© Alas! what woes,' Columbo cry'd 
© In this ſhort abſence haſt thou try'd ? 
What near eſcapes, to equal mine? 
c Amazing marks of love divine! 
The woes averted from my head | 
© Are thoſe which thou haſt felt, ſhe ſaid; 
© Theſe are the mercies that I meant, 
Which Heaven to give me, gave ConTExT !” 
Learn hence the gifts of Jovx to prize; 
And, ere misfortunes teach, be wiſe, 
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FABLE XV. 
The MALE-CONTENT reformed. 


A CAMEL once, with plenty bleſt, 

And health and eaſe, and youth and reſt, 
Seem'd for life's every joy deſign'd; 

Yet wanted ſtill content of mind ; 

He knew not yet that art of arts, 

To taſte the good, the Now imparts ; 
But fancy would for ever roam 

For bliſs ſhe overlook'd at home : 

He wiſh'd a thouſand uſeleſs things, 
Now ſigh'd for wool, and now for wings; 
But horns at length ingroſs'd his mind, 
For theſe in ſilent woe he pin'd; 

© But why for theſe impatient grown ? 

© Are horns deny'd to thee alone? 

© No—but the beaſts of ſmaller ſize 

© (Beneath their care) the Gods deſpiſe ; 
© But me, fo graceful, noble, tall, 

© Why would not Jovx indulge with all? 
© He will, if I prefer my prayer, 

© For I am Heaven's peculiar care.” 
Reſolv'd at length, to Jove he bends, 
And thus th' unhallow'd prayer aſcends : 


© Oh 
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t Oh mighty Jovg ! with gracious eye 

© My wants regard, thoſe wants ſupply: 

© Behold yon Goats, and Stags, and Kine, 

© (Thoſe far inferior works of thine) 

© What beauteous arms adorn their brows, 

© Yet Jove to me no arms allows; 

© Oh let this gift my head adorn | 

© Be thine the praiſe, and nine the horn | 
The Godhead heard, and from above 

Thus ſounds ſevere the voice of love 

© Preſumptuous beaſt ! thy ſuit forbear, 

© Know, all my works my bounty ſhare; 

© All that was beſt for thee was thihe, 

© For what ſhould JovEꝰs good-will configg Þ 

© But on thy back henceforth ſhall be 

© A badge of raſh impiety l 

He ceas'd ; the ſkies around him cloſe, 

And {trait th* opprobrious hump aroſe. 

The wretch now own'd he late poſleſs'd, 

What ſuited with his ſtation beſt ; 

Yet, erring as before, complain'd, 

That on his back the bunch remain'd. 

Since I repent,” ſaid he, © my pray'r, 

Sure Jove this puniſhment might ſpare. 
With kind concern theſe murmurs heard, 

The reaſoning Elephant appear'd— 
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© What fool,” ſaid he, © can think that Jove 
© To puniſh thee foregoes his love! 

© Come let thy pray'r (I heard it made) 

© Be with impartial judgment weigh'd : 
If other words the ſenſe impart, 

This was the language of thy heart !— 
O Jov, thou either didſt not know 
What thou to bleſs me ſhouldſt beſtow; 
Or want of goodneſs, or of power, 

© Prevents the bleſſing to this hour. 

© But, fince thou'rt late inform'd by me, 
That horns will with my ſtate agree, 

© Be kind for once, and, if Joy can, 

© Give what I aſk, and mend thy plan.— 
© Allow this prayer was vile and vain, 
This ſenſe thy murmurs ſtill contain: 
Did Joys become leſs good or wiſe, 
When late he will'd thy back to riſe ? 

© If not, all-wiſe unerring love, 

© In all its works we muſt approve.— 

« Firſt, had you gain'd the boon you ſought, 
« Freſh care another wiſh had brought, 

© And that fulhll'd, an endleſs train 
Had made thy very Being vain, 
Except to keep one breaſt on fire, 

« With all the pangs of wild deſire; 


© But, 
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© But, ſtopp'd in this career at firſt, 
© With wool and wings and horns uncurſt ; 
© Search but within, you ſtill ſhall find 
The bliſs you ſeek in peace of mind. 
© But why thus puniſh'd would you know ? 
© *Tis not vindictive wrath to ſhow; 
That ſapient love, which horns deny'd, 
© Has to thy back that lump apply'd, 
That this might mental temp'rance teach, 
© To thoſe my lectures cannot reach; 
© This, the whole foreſt ſhall prevent 
© From feeling thy keen diſcontent ; 
© Never for tail ſhall aſk the Ape, 
© Or Bear the Greyhound's ſlender ſhape 3 
But, truſting Heav'n's peculiar care, 
© Remain contented as they are.” 

Abaſh'd the Camel left the place, 
His mind improv'd by this diſgrace, 
And never more, at Fancy's call, 


Inſtructed Joys to rule the ball. 
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FABLE XVL 


The two HUNGRY FOXES, 


Two hungry Foxes once agreed, 
To execute a bloody deed, 


And make the Farmer's poultry bleed. 
Thus, as their rage was very hot, 
Cocks, Hens, and Chickens went to pot. 
The one (the ſlaughter being o'er) 
Young, and a perfect epicure, 
Propos'd on all the ſpoil to ſup, 
And at one meal to eat it up. 
The other old, at heart a miſer, 
Refus'd his ſcheme, and thought it wiſer 
To lay aſide ſome of the prey, 
And fo provide for a bad day. 
© Liſten, my child] ſays he, © to Age 
© For *tis experience makes me ſage: 
I know the various turns of fate; 
© How changeable is every ſtate ! 
© A mighty treaſure we have found, 
© Succeſs has all our wiſhes crown'd, 


© Sce! the vaſt havoc all around ! 
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O let us not be laviſh, ſon, 
Nor throw away what we have won! 
O let us not conſume our ſtore, 
gut, being frugal, make it more.” 
© Your fine harangue,” replies the other, 
Might take, were I a griping brother; 
© But, as I'm generous and free, 
© It ne'er ſhall have effect on me. | 
© I'll live, old daddy, while I may, | 
© Indulge my noble ſelf with prey, 
© And feaſt, in ſpite of all you ſay. 
© But ſhould I not—why (to our forrow) 
© The fowls will ſtink before to-morrow. 
© If we return, the clown will watch us; 
© And (hang the dog) he'll ſurely catch us; 
© In ambuſh he will watch our waters, 
Or elſe with dogs beat up our quarters.” 
This ſaid, each Fox himſelf obey'd, 
Purſu'd the ſcheme that he had laid. 
The younger one fell to the meat; 
And died o'ercharg'd with what he eat. 
The old one, as with joy, next morning, 
To his hid ſpoil he was returning, 
Ta'en by the Farmer in ſurpriſe, 
Fell by his hand a ſacrifice. 
Thus each man has his ruling paſſion, 
And every age its darling inclination : 
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THE YouNG are heedleſs in their meaſures, 
And boundleſs in purſuit of pleaſures ; 

TnE OLD are all perſuaſion paſt, 

Stiff, poſitive, and griping to the laſt, 
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FABLE XVII. 


De BULL-FINCH and DAW. 


A BULL-FINCH, who his talents try'd 

With good ſucceſs, but more of pride, 

As gobbling, ſtrutting, Turkey vain 

Each Bird the mark of his diſdain ; 

Admir'd and fear'd, where'er he ſung, 

Perch'd near a Daw, and thus begun : 

© See! joys compleat-on me beſtow'd, 

Wich pers'nal charms, and parts endow'd : 

© But feather'd ſages ſure agree, 

© 'That Nature nodded forming thee : 

© Aukward, alert, with whims thy head 

Mercurial mounts, but drops in lead. 

© Thy ſhape, thy hue, our fight offend ; 

© 'Thy ſhort, ſhrill accents none commend, 

© Not fo abſurd the hooting Owl; 

© But gravely he, thou pertly dull ! 
Abaſh'd 
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Abaſh'd the Daw, with ſatire ſtung, 
Jabber'd, and caw'd, and bit his tongue; 
To hollow tree, his ſeat, withdrew, 

Still ſputtering anger as he flew ; 

With fickle wing ſoon chang'd his place, 
A chimney cover'd his diſgrace : 

Here fix'd he ſcorns, with heedleſs ear, 
The ſounds that reach his hollow ſphere, 
The tittering voice, or haſty calling, 
Dog's ſnap abrupt, or Puſs's ſqualling, 
Alternate fugues of ſcolding tongues, 

Or ſem'-briefs bray'd from Aſſes lungs. 
With better ſtrains, at length, he heard 
A pipe inſtru a tutor'd bird, | 
Catching the ſong with tuneful throat, 
And echoing back each rival note. 

Thus charm'd, he from his dark abode 
Invited, tries th* advent'rous road; 
Downright he flounders on ; his ſight 

Is hid in momentary night. 

But gloomy fears and perils ending, 

To ſpacious lightſome room deſcending, / 
Rewarded with what glad ſurpriſe ! 
Impriſon'd there the Finca he ſpies, 
Swinging betwixt the floor and cieling, 
A cage, his pendent airy dwelling. 


D4 A gilded- 
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A gilded ball ſhone o'er his head, 
Thick wires, like rays, around him ſpread ; 
A turf beneath his foot was found, 

In miniature a verdant ground : 
Seeds here conceal'd, there grounſel ſeen, 
There plantain ſtalks were wove between ; 
Water, with ſtreaks of ſaffron dy'd, 

Rich draughts from cryſtal fount ſupply'd ; 
A fhew of bliſs his ſtate expreſs'd, 

Tho' ſplendid ſervitude at beſt, 

But now what refuge, or relief, 

Can hide his ſhame, or ſooth his grief, 

While ſtanding oft diſclos'd before him, 

With hateful form, oft hov'ring o'er him, 

Clapping his ſooty wings, his foe 

Adds inſults to the captive's woe ? 

© Where's now, cries he, © thy ſcorn or boaſt ? 

© What's wit or beauty, freedom loſt ? 

© Tho! gay thy priſon, firm its hold; 

© Thy fetters gall tho' made of gold. 

© Hence, warbling ſlave, be this thy ſtrain, 

Thy excellence but proves thy bane : 

© While I in my defects am bleſs d, 

© Thou ſtill art wretched, tho careſs d. 
The MEANEST thanks to Nature owe ; 


And chance can bring the vAINESTH low ! 
FABLE 


* 
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FABLE XVIII. 


The NIGHTINGALE. 


A N1IGHTINGALE, in her retreat, 
Exerted all her native powers; 

Compos'd and ſung plaintively ſweet, 
To charm away the ſilent hours. 


A hungry Hawk in ambuſh lay, 
And ſeiz'd the hapleſs ſongſter for his prey 
The warbling victim try'd in vain, 
To melt a cruel tyrant's heart; 
Proof againſt every moving ſtrain 
Of nature, or of art. 


© Charmer,” ſaid he, © I wait too long, 
© Hawks require food more ſolid than a ſong ;* 
Then with a villain's ſmile he ſtruck 
The lovelieſt tenant of the wood; 
In her poor heart his beak he ſtuck, 
Rioting in her-vital blood, 


Liſten, ye fair-ones, to my lay, 
Your ways with trembling caution mark ! 
Ib How 
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How many virgins fall a prey 
To ſome baſe murderer in the dark 


Your youth, your tears, your ſpotleſs fame, 
Add to the brutal fire freſh fuel; 

Deaf to compaſlion, dead to ſhame, 
For ſelfiſhneſs is always cruel. 


Ye candid fouls, whoſe pulſes beat, 
With no diſtemper'd ſelſiſh heat, 
View here again a wretch oppreſo d, 
And heav'n and earth in vain implor'd ; 
Robb'd of his property and reſt, 
Devour'd by a rapacious Lord. 


When Avarice and Power meet, 
Woe to the humble neighbour of the Great. 
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FABLE XIX. 
The Way to HAPPINESS. 


Tw. O Mice of wit, who clearly ſaw, 
That Paunch was God, and Will was Law, 
Diſdaining whims by dotards taught, 
Of joys poſſeſsd in ſecret thought, 


Reſolv d 
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Reſolv'd that ſelf their views ſhould bound, 

And each intemperate wiſh be crown'd ; 

Of every ſcheme preferring this, 

To crowd life's ſcanty ſpan with bliſs ; 

And now, their diff*ring taſtes to pleaſe, 

One ſought for pomp, and one for eaſe ; 

The firſt ſoon found (fo fortune will'd) 

A prelate's pantry nobly fill'd, 

Where nature lay diſguis'd in art, 

And either India in a tart : 

From the chief bed ſome down he ſtole, 

Of pow'r to lull a titled foul ; 

On this he ſlept amid his ſtore, 

And what could his ambition more ? 

But frequent revels thro* che houſe, 
Amid this plenty ſtarv'd the Mouſe ; 

Elen at the noon of peaceful night 

Awak'd, he'd ſtart with wild affright. 

Reſolv'd at length theſe woes to end, 

He ſighing went to ſeek his friend, 

Whom in a barn, retir'd from noiſe, 

He thought poſleſs'd the calmeſt joys; 

He reach'd the place—a ſylvan ſcene, 

For ever calm, for ever green, 

And, while new hopes diſtend his breaſt, 

Theſe thoughts his anxious friend expreſs d: 

© Alas! 
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© Alas ! to this devoted place, 

The ſeat of dulneſs and diſgrace, 
Thy feet what wayward fortune drew ? 
© I juſt was ſetting out to you. — 


© Thoſe ſcenes pleas'd once, but now they tire, 


© No new delights awake deſire. 

© With folitude and ſilence curſt, 

© With grief I pine, with fpleen I burſt, 

© And, would you know the fears I feel ? 
© Yon Owl deſigns me for a meal.” — 

He ceas'd—his gueſt in turn repeats 

The plague of pomp, and plenty's ſeats : 
Then both agreed, in fad deſpair, 

To run from thence, they knew not where. 
With anguiſh long they devious ſtray'd, 
And reach'd at length a lonely glade; 

It ſeem'd a place where ſilence taught 
Etherial paths to tow'ring thought; 

But ſoon ſoft airs melodious riſe, 

And muſic lives, and filence dies ; 

Smit with ſurpriſe, they track'd the ſound, 
And white with age a linnet found. 
Wond'ring they aſk' d, thoſe glooms among, 
What joys could prompt the jocund fong ? 
At ſuch an age, in ſuch a place, 

What ftamps that pleaſure on his face: 


The 
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The Bird reply'd— An exile here, 


© | ſmile ſecure from care and fear, 

© O'er youthful ſcenes reflection ſtrays, 

© And I re-live my priſtine days, 

© When active virtue, love ſincere, 

© Beam'd joy around my ſcanty ſphere, 

© When full thoſe joys to me return'd, 

© And in my breaſt reflected burn'd: 

Nor mourn I that advent'rous ſong 

Which durſt accuſe the Great of wrong, 

© Tho” Pow'r incens'd, with ſtern decree, 

For truths invidious baniſh'd me. 

© And now ſerene for death I wait, 

Nor fear th* expected hand of fate; 

For there are ſhades beyond the ſky, 

© Where birds on ſweeter gales ſhall fly; 

Where endleſs youth ſhall fill my veins, 

And joy ſhall prompt immortal ſtrains : 

© Theſe hopes uncloud my parting day, 

And age till chaunts a chearful lay.” 
Convinc'd, yet wond'ring, ſmit with truth, - 

The wanderers mourn'd departed youth, 

_ Conſcious their ſearch for joy was vain, 

They ſaw the Bird the prize obtain; 

And one, with ſtrange impulſe, began 

To counſel thus, both Mouſe and Man. 


© No 
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© No joys of ſenſe like conſcious goodneſs pleaſe, 
© More bright than glory, and more ſoft than eaſe; 
© In proſpect thoſe enchant the treach'rous eye, 
© Yet when approach'd illuſive fleet and die. 
Still others ſpring, ſtill pleaſe and cheat the fame, 
© While hop'd for—mountains, when poſleſs'd— - 

a name 

© So charms a cloud with ev'ry colour gay, 
© When from afar it breaks the ſeven- fold ray; 
© But if we reach it, we diſcern no more 
The flatt'ring vapour fo admir'd before. 
© ”Tis virtue reigning in the generous heart, 
© Alone can true ſubſtantial bliſs impart; 
© *Tis this ſtrong beaming, tho? our noon be paſt, 
© Bids life's ſhort day be ſplendid to the laſt ; 
Charms pain and ſickneſs in the Saint and Sage, 
© And melts to joy the hoar of freezing age ; 
In want, content (unenvy'd wealth) beſtows, 
In ſickneſs patience, and in pomp repoſe : 
All wonders riſe at her invoking breath, 
© A life of rapture, from the womb of death.” 


FABLE 
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FABLE. XX. 


The LOOKING-GLASS and ORANGE-TREE, 


IN an cd a 
Appear'd in full magnificence, _ 

A LookinG-GLAss, of neateſt taſte, 
Within the middle pannel plac'd, 
Gather'd from Sol's meridian blaze 
Th aſſemblage of his ſcatter'd rays, 


And ſhot (in borrow'd ſplendor bright) 


Acroſs the room a flood of light. 

High on a ſtand of ſattin- wood, 

An ORANGE-TREE obliquely ſtood, 
Whom thus, of fancy'd power poſſeſs d, 
The ſelf-conceited GLAss addreſs d: 
By my kind influence behold 

Ho fair thy tender buds unfold, 
Which, but for all my foſt' ring ray, 
Their beauties never would diſplay. 
Should not ſuch gay expanded bloom, 
« Such pleaſing verdure, high perfume, 
© 'Thy mind with grateful rapture raiſe, 
To render ſome return of praiſe; 


« Such 
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© Such as may ſpeak both love and awe, 
© Leſt I my influence withdraw ?” 

© Nought can thy judgment more miſguide 
© Than pride' the ORANGE-TREE reply'd ; 
© But for that paſſion, thou would'ſt know, 
© I nothing to thy influence owe; 
© All the perfections which you name, 
© From yonder glorious orb I claim, 
© The ſame whoſe partial beams, I ſee, 
© Shine with ſuch radiance on thee, 
© And but for whoſe imparting light, 
Thou hadſt remain'd as dark as night: 
Then ſcorn not the advice I give: 
© With gratitude thoſe beams receive; 
< But thiak not any merit thine, 
© Who only by reflection ſhine.” 

If to thy happy lot tis given, 
To be the inſtrument of heav*n, 
Reflect that thou canſt nought diſpenſe, 
But that which thou receiv'dft from thence, 


FABLE 
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FABLE XXI. 

The BULLFINCH and the SPARROW, 


Or greatneſs, and its pompous train, 

What notions falſe we entertain 

The glittering dreſs, the ſplendid feaſt, 

Thoſe ſeeking moſt who know them leaſt ; 

Our time, anxiety, and coſt, 

In the vain acquiſition loſt, 

Its joys and griefs to every ſtate 

Adapted by the will of fate, 

The man we envy oft, as bleſs d, | 

In ſecret pines, with care oppreſt. - Bm 

Of this, tho? trite, juſt obſervation, ; 

My fable is an illuſtration, _ | 
As on the rake, one winter's day, | 

A town-bred SPARROW wing'd his way, 

Poſſeſs'd of each engaging art 

To win the feather'd fair one's heart, 

To all his rivals ſtill preferr'd, 

The fav'rite of each female bird; 

He lighted near an ancient ſeat, 

Whoſe turrets mark the *Squire's retreat; 

The manſion, where reſides his Honour, 

The Lord and Guardian of the Manor; : . 

E Or 
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Or the right worſhipful the Mayor, 
Whoſe Corporation's all his care. 
Here, hopping round from tree to tree, 
Curious, no doubt, to hear and ſee, 
A BULLEFJNCH, from a window nigh, 
Attracted the young rover's eye. 
Struck with the warbler's gilded cage, 
He glow'd with envy, grief, and rage. 

© How partial,” he exclaim'd, © is Fate ! 
© See how that BULLFINCH lives in ſtate, 
© The happieſt of the feather'd race: 
Ho diff*rent, the poor SPARROW's caſe ! 
© There, ſhelter'd from the winds and rain, 
© He chaunts at eaſe his warbling ſtrain ; 
© While I fit ſhivering in the ſhower, 
© Expos'd, thro'ꝰ each inclement hour, 
© To nipping froſts, or melting ſnows : 
© Tlls that no pamper'd BuLLFinCcH knows! 
© He, cheriſh'd at a ſumptuous board, 
© Is lodg'd and feaſted like a lord; 
© Fondled, and by his maſter fed, 
© With ſweeteſt cakes and whiteſt bread ; 
© While after me the village runs, 
Wich pelting ſtones, and popping guns, 
Forc'd by ſuch barb'rous ſport to fly, 
A miſcrable wand'rer I, 


© In 
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In the more hoſpitable wood 
t Pick up and down; precarious food. 
© Hard lot! alas ! how diff rent mine; 
© Compar'd; thrice happy bird ! with thine; 
© Why, cruel fate! live I to rue 
© I was not hatch'd a BULLFINCH too?“ 

The Fixeny in quite a well-bred way, 
Heard what our SPARROW had to ſay; 
And underſtood him, tho” at diſtance, 
Without the interpreter's affiſtance: 
Indeed, a bird, not quite a fool, 
Brought up in ſo polite a ſchool, 
Could not be thought in want of learning : 
A word's enough to the diſcerning. 
Smiling to find the awkward blunder 
The fooliſh fellow labour'd under; 
He, therefore, pluming up his creſt; 
The envious grumbler thus addreſfs'd :— | 
© Sure, friend, fays he, © you're touch'd in brain, 
© To talk in this miſtaken ſtrain ; 
© *Tis true, there's ſomething of a ſmattering 
© Of wit, in what you have been chattering : 
© But, chifp as ſprightly as you will, 
© Truſt me, you reaſon very ill; 
© And, to be ſerious for a while, 
© In truth, your envy makes me ſmile, 

E 2 What 
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What is there in this fine gilt cage, 

© So much your fancy ſhould engage? 
© Theſe wires my prifon-bars, where I, 
© A ſplendid ſlave, muſt live and die 

© Go hence content, and learn of me 

© How vain the finery you ſee : 
Forbear my joys true bliſs to call; 

« Thy LI ER TV is worth them all.” 


FABLE XXII. 
The PENITENT ROSE. 


"| was at the cloſe of ſetting day, 
When eve puts on her ſobereſt grey, 
And birds, as fifty bards have faid, 
Steal homewards peaceably to bed; 
That Sall was order'd to prepare, 

Her maſter's ſtool and elbow chair ; 
To keep the china flower-pot ſweet, 
And throw the Roſes in the ſtreet. _ 
The word thus given, the ruthleſs jade 
Her cruel orders ſoon obey'd, 

And in a moment turn'd about, 

And threw them all unkindly out. 


Oppreſs'd 
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Oppreſs'd with more than common woes, 
A groan eſcap'd the largeſt Ros; 
A tear ſtole down her fading cheek, 
And thus ſhe ſpoke, or ſtrove to ſpeak :!— 
O wretched hour! and is this all? 
© And am I thus condemn'd to fall? 
Was it for this my crimſon hues 
So oft imbib'd the morning dews ? 
Was it for this I ſtrove to ſeize 
The flying Zephyr's ſofteſt breeze? 
And every day with caution dreſt, 
To let the ſun- beam kiſs my breaſt, 
And roſe ſuperior on the thorn, 
© To vie in bluſhes with the morn ? 
O that I ne'er had wiſh'd to roam, 
Nor ever left my former home 
© But cloſely kept my native tree, 
© My humble ftalk and favourite bee l 
Peace then on every wiſh would wait, 
© And find me happy, tho' not great, 
© Beſtow content to bleſs my hours, 
And mark me foremoſt of the flow'rs ! 
© Be ever curſt, unthinking Pride, 
That firſt could draw my heart aſide ; 
And teach this faithleſs breaſt to prove, 
A guilty ſpark of ſecond love; 

FAY E 3 © Delude 
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© Delude me from my home ſo far, 

© To wed a painted china jar ; 

A little fqp, who, day and night, 

« Kept twenty roſes in my light ; 

© And now, O ſhame to be expreſt ! 

Has turn'd me out with all the reſt !—» 

© Yet howſoe' er I think it hard, 

It is, alas | a juſt reward; 

For ſhe who could through intereſt leave 

© An honeſt worthy youth to grieve ; 

Or wed the man ſhe ought to hate, 

For titles, pomp, or empty ſtate, 

© In public ſcorn and ſhame ſhould pine, 

© And always meet a fate like mine.” 
More the ill-fated Ros had ſaid, 

But, turning round her ſickly head, 

A coach, that held a furious rate, 

Drove by, and cruſh'd her into fate, 


"Parks 
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FaBLE XXIII. 
The MIS ER, his SON, and the MICE. 


A MisER went to view his ſtore; 

His gold lay ſcatter'd on the floor: 

With wild affright he ſtamps and ſtares, 

And ſhakes his reverend filver bairs. 

© Is it for this, for this, he cry'd, 

My wants and pleafures were deny d? 

For this, contrive to breed delay, 

Send tradesfolks back without their pay? 

© Shall Charity ſo often ſue, | 

And Gratitude, and Friendſhip too? 

© Nay even Nature's ſelf implore 

To let my children ſhare my ſtore ? 

© Now thieves, baſe thieves, profuſely _ X 
The gold I valu'd at my heart. 3, 
© What have I loſt ? how much is ſtole ?. 

My bags are torn ! and torn my ſoul. 

© 'The window's ſafe; they came not there - 
© Had they ta'en all, they'd ta en my care: 
© This very moment will I run, 

© And give it to my injur'd Son; 

© For Av'rice ne'er can make amends, + 
For conſcience hurt, and loſs of friends. 
. E44 Scarce 
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Scarce had he ſpoke ; the plaints he made 
Reach'd his Son's ears, who flew to aid 

His hoary Sire: © Say, Sir, what grief? 
The Father told the tale in brief. | 
And now they carefully look o'er 

The bolts and locks of every door: 

How tight the faſtenings ! how ſecure ! 

© ”T was Fairies, cries the Son, © that's ſure ; 

© We'll find the ſprites out in a trice— | 
© Let's ſee the bags—the thieves are Mice ! 
The Mick, who own'd the miſchief done, 
Now boldly from the crannies run, 

< See here, cries one, © the injur'd Mick, 

© Who, by your avarice and vice, 

Were almoſt ſtary'd, and forc'd to eat 

© Your money bags for want of meat, 

© Becauſe you kept ſo poor a houſe, 

© As we can prove would ſtarve a Mouſe !* 
See, Sir, what cares, the Son rejoin'd, 
What idle fears diſturb your mind; 

© This penance you inflict yourſelf— 
© What whips ! what ſcourges! is your pelf 
© Your children want a moderate ſhare ; 

© Divide your riches and your care; 

© No better time can ever offer, 

© Unload your conſcience and your cofter.” 


I The 
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The Miſer whin'd, © Had thieves been here, 
© It might occaſion cares and fear: 
© But, as I find fo ſafe my ſtore, *% 
© ] ſhall give way to fear no more; 
For, ſince my doors fo ſtrong are found, 
© I'll keep my money and ſleep ſound.” 
The Son went pennyleſs to reſt, 
The Father roſe, and watch'd his cheſt. 


FABLE XXIV. 
The two FOX ES. 


Two Foxes, as the times were hard, 
And farmers kept their hen- rooſt barr d, 
Agreed to take a different round, 

And ſhare whatever could be found. 

«© Perhaps” ſays one, © kind Fortune ma 
© Throw a fat Turkey in your way; 

Or may be it ſhall be my luck + 

To find a wand'ring Gooſe or Duck: 
But, as 'tis odds that you and me 

© Both find a meal, we'll e'en agree 9 
To ſhare together what we find, | 
So let's ſet out, and never mind. 


I only 
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© I only wiſh my lot may be 

To ſerve my friend—not he ſerve me,” 
Each took the way, he thought the beſt, 
One travell'd eaſt, the other weſt : 

Both ere fo lucky, in a trice, 

To light on ſomething yery nice ; 

This cat a Gooſe, while that was picking 
The tender breaſt-bone of a Chicken: 
For both refolv'd, howe'er unjuſt, 

To quiet his own hunger firft. 

But had there been a Chicken more, 
Than they could poffibly devour ; 

Both REYNARDs had been highly pleas'd, 
T' have ſeen a hungry friend appeas'd. 
But, as they could not ſo contrive it, 
Each hop'd his comrade would ſurvive it, 
So home they went, with diſmal faces ; 
Cries one, © I've try'd the likelieſt places, 
© But not a morſel to be had 

Of any fort, nor good nor bad. | 
© And, pray now, how did you ſucceed ?? 

© Why juſt like you.'— That's bad indeed! 

So both, with hypocritic face, 

Bewail'd together their hard caſe, 

Each pity'd each, approv'd the jeſt; 

And each belicy'd he far'd the beſt, 


Thus 
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Thus villains, for their private ends, 
Will diſappoint their deareſt friends; 
They uſe the ſacred name to cheat, 
And make their villainy compleat, 
th, 


FABLE XXV. 
The two ANT S. 


A Cart-wheel, with a cumb'rous load, 
Cruſh'd flat an Ant-hill in its road: 
Cloſe preſs'd the num'rous inſects lay; 
O'erwhelm'd, whole cities now gave way: 
Down ſunk inhabitants and town; 
Ten thouſand dwellings were beat down, 
Two ANTs alone had power ta creep. N 3 
From out the diſmal. ſlaughter'd heap 3 
From diffrent turns of mind theſe two, | 
Wn With diff rent eyes their ſuff rings view: 
One, ſwell'd with hope, ſaw Ant-hills riſe, 
By fancy's aid, with freſh ſupplies; 
In ſome new ſtate herſelf had fix'd, 
And in their commonwealth had mix'd. 
The other, grief had more depreſs'd, 
Sorrow fat heavier on her breaſt; 


She 
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She griev'd ſhe'd ſunk not with the ſtate, 
And only wiſh'd ſhe had ſhar'd their fate: 
That Fortune only held her up 
To daſh more bitters in her cup ; 
That Chance had miſeries ſtill in ſtore, 
And knew ſhe was reſerv'd for more. 
The Ar who bore affliction beſt, 
Thus ſpoke, and ſoft her friend addreſs'd : 
© I grieve to ſee how ill you bear 
© The nat'ral evils all muſt ſhare : 
Earthquake, and famine, ſhipwreck, ſtorm, 
© The happineſs of Man deform ; 
© All evils which they can't prevent, 
© By Providence to mortals ſent. 
© But weak imaginary fears, 
© Unjuſt ſuſpicion, froward tears, 
© Averſion to the good that's left, 
© As if of ev'ry thing bereft, 
© Are evils of a different kind, 
© And may be rooted from the mind. 
© All this I heard a wiſe man fay, 
© Who blew me from his hand away, 
From whence I reach'd my hill once more, 
Which I deſpair'd of quite before; 
« From him I learnt, that danger's near 
When we perhaps ſee leaſt to fear; 


© And, 
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© And, when we ſeem o'erwhelm'd with woe, 

« The torrent ſtops, and pleafures flow.“ 
Thus thoſe who bear with ſteady mind, 

The evils to their ſtate aſſign'd, | 

Muſt ſuffer leſs than thoſe who moan 

At trivial ſufferings of their own. ' 


— 


FABLE, XXVI. 
The PEASANT and LORD. 


OryrEsSSD by ficknek, debts, and duns, 


His Lordſhip to the country runs, 
In hopes to find that comfort there, 
Which fortune had deny'd him here; 
Reluctant leaves the ſeat of Vice, 
Aſſemblies, operas, cards, and dice, 
To breathe awhile in ſilent ſhades, 
And trifle with the country maids. 

It chanc'd, as on a ſummer's morn 
He bent his ſteps acroſs the lawn; 
Sweet ſung the birds on ev'ry ſpray, 
The laughing meadows all look'd gay; 
With mind unruffled, and at eaſe, 
Acroſs a neigh'bring mead he fees | 
A Lab'ger 
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A Lab'rer come with cheerful ſmile, 
Who whiſtling ſought his daily toil ; 
Health's ruddy hue his face o'erſpread, 
Tho' ſilver locks adorn'd his head: 

As round the humid hay he flung, 
Blithe as the Lark he gayly ſung 
His honeſt lays, which plainly ſhow'd, 
His heart with ſweet contentment glow'd. 
'The Peer with envious eyes beheld 
The Clown, and thus, with rancour fill'd . 
© Peace, ſlave ! for once let manners curb 
© 'Thy noiſe, nor my repoſe diſturb ; 
© Thy ill-tim*d merriment give o'er, 
Nor dare offend my ears thus more, 
© Or ſoon, thou Clod, I'll make thee know, 
© What rev'rence to a Lord is due.“ 

© What thou a Lox D !” replies the Swain, 
With looks of pity, and diſdain ; 
© And canſt thou think, tho* poor, that 1 
© Will with thy proud commands comply? 
© Know, tho” obſcure and mean my lot, 
The tenant of yon lowly cot, 
I boaſt an honeſt life well ſpent : 
© In recompence for which, Content 
© Gilds ev'ry hour with calm delight, 
© And tells me I have acted right. 


With 
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© With rev'rence I my Maker ſerve, 
© Nor from his precepts ever ſwerve; 
© This golden rule keep ſtill in view, 
© To do as I'd have others do, 
© Full threeſcore years I on theſe plains 
© Have liv'd reſpected by the ſwains, 
© A life of innocence have led, 
© And earn'd-by toil, my daily bread; 
For which indulgence, gracious Heav'n 
Flas plenty, independence giv'n; 
Of theſe poſſeſs d, know, in one word, 
© I'm greater—happier than a Lord.” 
Struck with the home-felt truth, the Peer 
Sneak'd ſilent off with haughty ſneer ; 
Unmindful Hodge ſnatch'd up his fork, 
And cheerfully purſu'd his work. 


FAaBLE XXVII. 
The LADY and the ROSE. 


A S SYLVIA walk'd at early day, 

To breathe the fragrant ſweets of May, 

She ſtoppꝰd at ev'ry blüſhing flower, ; 
To bruſh away the pearly ſhow's, 3 


1 And 
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And rais'd its tender drooping ſtem, 
O'ercharg'd with many a ſhining gem. 
And now, from ev'ry buſh that blows, 
She crops the faireſt bud that grows, 
And makes the fragrant violet bed 
Contraſt its ſweets with roſes red 
And, ranging purple lilacs bright, 
With white-rob'd lilies fair as light, 
She wove, in honour of the May, 
A blooming chaplet freſh and gay. 
She view'd the wreath : © Alas !” ſhe ſaid, 
© Should no rude hand your fragrance ſhed, 
© Your ſhort-liv'd charms would ſoon decay 
Wich ſome rude blaſt, or ſcorching ray; 
© Your nice-ting'd beauties all would fade, 
Or die unſeen beneath the ſhade.” 

An envious Rose, who look'd diſdain, 
To hear a rival's pitying ſtrain, 
(For who obſerves the bluſhing Rose, 
When SYLv1a's cheeks more charms diſcloſe ? ) 
A ſtrain ! which Miſery ſcarce can bear, 
Commiſerates, in her turn, the Fair !— 
Vain Nymph, who twin'ſt that chaplet gay, 
© You hope to ſee another May; 
© You hope to fit ſome ſhade beneath, 
© And weave again the flow'ry wreath : 

© How 
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t How raſh the thought ! how frail your ſtate 
Perhaps the pale-ey'd ſiſters wait, 
© With ſciſſars keen, to fix your fate. 
© Perhaps that blooming wreath, ſhe ſaid, 
Which you have doom'd. ſo ſoon to fade, 

« Theſe purple violets' faint perfume, 

© May ſend your roſes to the tomb. 

« Then triumph not o'er ſhort-liv'd flowers, 
With pores and fibres fine as ours; 

© For many a flower has ſtrew'd the way 

© Before the hearſe of maidens gay, 

© And near the grave has cheering Spring 

Made many a flower to bloom again,” 

Thus oft we fix another's fate, 

Nor think our own ſo ſhort a date; 
Hope calmly lulls our fears to reſt, 

And makes us think our ſtate the beſt, 


* FAIR 
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 FaBLE XXVIIL 
The PEACOCK and the NTIGHTING ALE, 


A PEACOCK, lovely to behold, 
Difplay'd his feathers fring'd with gold; 
His beauteous neck was ſometimes green, 
And then a bluiſh caſt was ſeen; 
His tail with purple beauty glow'd, 
Or chang'd more various as it flow'd ; 
And ſuch a neck, and ſuch a train, 
Might well excuſe a Bird's being vain 
But not content with beauteous dyes, 
And flowing train with ſpotted eyes, 
He cried, (and ſtretch'd his gliſtening throat} 
I envy Nightingales their note. 
© Had Nature judg'd the matter right, 
© We had charm'd the ear, as well as iche, 
And been a creature, in creation, 
© 'The moſt deſerving admiration.” 
Perch'd on a bough abcve his head, 
A NIGHTINGALE heard all he ſaid: 
© Is that your wiſh?” with rage ſhe cried, 
Thou ſtrutting thing, made up of pride 
What! 
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© What ! take the only gift that nature 

© Beſtows upon your fellow-creature |! 

© Suppoſe you had been a Sparrow born, 

© A bird ne'er mention'd but with ſcorn ; 

© And liv'd like them, in more diſgrace 

© Than any of the feather'd race ? 

© You have plumage to allure the ſight ; 

© My voice and notes afford delight ; 

© We both may boaſt our ſhare of merit; 

© And yet your proud, ungen'rous ſpirit, 

© Diſſatisfied with plumage gay, 

© Would take my love-tun'd voice away: 
Were I as fooliſh and as vain, 

Should not I want your flowing train? 

© Look round the world, and learn to know, 
© Others have greater wants than you: 

© You're kept, admir'd, eſteem'd, and fed; 
© And thus your beauty ſerves inſtead 
Of thrilling notes, and ſweet=tun'd voice; 
© So be contented, and rejoice.” 
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| FA Arn : + - » i 


The SAGE, the BOY, and BUTTERFLY. 


Fixsr mark'd on Wiſdom's roll, a SAGE, 


The Plato of this modern age, 

Secluded far from courts—from ſtriſe, 
Breath'd with content a rural life. 

Calm virtue was his choice, his fame; 
He knew ambition but by name. 

A Son to crown his years was giv'n, 
The deareſt gift that comes from Heav'n. 
Ye Gods ! what tranſport fill'd the Sire 


Loud roll'd the bells —ſoft trill'd the lyre ; 


Inceſſant joys proclaim'd the birth; 


The low-thatch'd village rung with mirth ; 


Time flew away, with rapid wing, 

Till Tommy bloom'd his feventh ſpring. 
Oh! then what joy — what bliſs, to find 
The bent, the genius of his mind; 
Wisdom confeſs'd her child with joy, 
And mark d, with partial hand, the Boy. 
If &er he err'd for want of thought, 
Papa an application taught : 


So 
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So prun'd, while young, this tender ſpray, 
To bloſſom on ſome future day. 

One morn in ſpring, to take the air, 
Hand link'd in hand, walk'd forth this pair e 
The Boy with prattling tales expreſs d 
The dictates of his youthful breaſt z 
The Sire with bliſs attends the Child, 

And at each winning action ſmil'd. 


Thus thro” the garden's walks they ſtray d, 
And Nature's blooming charms ſurvey d. 


A BUTTERFLY, exceeding gay, 
The product of the month of May, 
Quite heedleſs ſeeks the painted flow'rs, 
T' enjoy the morning's fragrant hours. 
A Roſe attracts his wanton eye, 
Wafting its odours to thf ſky, 
Her foliage ſweets invites his ſtay, 
Her charms would pleaſe the live-long day : 
But Tom beheld the gaudy FLy, 
With inward goy—with fparkling eye; 
He left Papa with eager pace, 
Now here—now there purſues the chaſe. 
Now from the myrtle ſprings his prey; 
From ev'ry herb—from ev'ry ſpray z 
Now ſure to gain the mottled prize, 
With hat in hand he furious flies, 

| ih The 
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The fickle FL his art defies: 

The tears now ſtart in 'Tommy's eyes: 
His little cheeks were mark'd with ſhame, 

Till in a tulip's cup his game 

Was ſnugly lodg'd—now inward fir'd, 

He preſs'd the flower, the prey expir'd. 

Alas! how ſhock'd, deceiv'd he ſtands ! 

He ſtamps the ground, he wrings his hands; 
His tender boſom throbb'd with grief: K 
The Sire was near, he brought relief. 

The ſcene he had beheld wich joy, 

And now addreſs'd th' attentive Boy :— 

© Thus, whilſt thou tread'ſt life's giddy ſpace, 

© Pleaſure will court thee to the chaſe, 

© With glowing charms ſhe'll meet thine eye: 

© Her emblem is—a BUTTERFLY. | | | 
© In the purſuit ſome joys are found: | 

© But ah ! her darts too ſurely wound. 
If thy too eager paſſions, blind, 
© Ruſh on impetuous as the wind, * 
© In thy embrace ſhe'll quickly cloy, | 
© And then adieu each tranquil joy. 

Mark then! an eager graſp avoid, 

© Or Pleaſure's charms will be deſtroy d. 


FABLE 
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F ABLE XXX. 


De ANGLER and the PHILOSOPHER, 


Bes1Dt a gentle murmuring brook 
An ANGLER took his patient ſtand; 
He ey'd the ſtream with anxious look, 
And wav'd his rod with cautious hand. 
The bait with niceſt art was dreſt, 
The Fiſhes left their fafe retreat, 


And one, more eager than the reſt, 
Look'd, long'd, and ſwallow'd the deceit, = 


Too late ſhe felt the poignant ſmart, 
Her pitying friends her fate deplore, 

The ANGLER, with well-practis'd art, 
Play'd, hook d, and drew her to the ſhore. | 


Lur'd by the beauty of the day, 
The ſun now ſinking in the ſky, 
A SAGE purſu'd his walk that way, 
And faw the bleeding victim lie. > 


Far in the vale of years declin'd, 8 
He watch'd the courſe of Nature's law, 


F 4 And 
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And thus, with philoſophic mind, 
He moraliz'd on what he faw : 


© Indulge, awhile, the penſive vein, 
© And fix this image in your mind; 

© You've hook'd a fiſh ; obſerve its pain, 
And view the ſtate of human-kind. | 


© Fate gives us line, we ſhift the ſcene, 
; © And jocund traverſe to and fro; 
Pain, ſickneſs, ſtill will intervene; 
© We feel the hook wherc'er we 80. 


< If, proudly, we our ſchemes extend, 
© And look beyond the preſent hour, 

© We find our ftraiten'd proſpects end, 
© And own an over-ruling Pow'r. 


© Awhile we ſport, awhile lament, 

Fate checks the line, and we are gone, 
< Dragg'd from our wonted element 

© To diſtant climes, untry'd, unknown.“ 


FABLE 
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. 
NN XXXI. 


The RICH MAN and the We 


WIiIrUI his cell a HERR Mr fat, 
Unvex'd with cares or idle chat, 

And paſs'd his time 'twixt books and prayer, 
When lo ! with ſupercilious air, 

A voice, without, admittance ſought, | 
Which from his ſeat the HERMIT brought. 
He view'd the man: his air and yeſt 
Beſpoke the grandeur of the gueſt, _ 
Not charm'd with greatneſs, nor afraid, 
No flatt'ring compliments were paid ; 
But, like a chriſtian and a man, 

He welcom'd him, and thus began: 
Stranger, your character and name 

II aſk not, nor from whence you came: 
Enough for me, it is your fate 

To find my hoſpitable gate; 

And he who on this ſpot is loſt, 

© Finds no inhoſpitable hoſt. 

© Is it refreſhment that you ſeek ? 
Or counſel from the ſage and meck ? 


© Advice 
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Advice and ſuccour I'll afford, 


© Or ſpread my frugal, healthy board !” 
The Stranger heard like one who could 

Deſpiſe his counſel or his food: 

© Believe me, friend, I came not hither 

© For this, nor that; I want not either 

© To eat your food, or be advis'd, 

© Nor talk'd to gravely, or chaſtis'd : 

« *T was curioſity alone 

That brought me here, for, of my own 

I've every thing that wealth can give; 

In power and affluence I live. N foi 
The HERurr fmil'd to fee his pride: 

© And yet I'm richer ſtill, he cried. /: | 


The Stranger, with a ſneering leer, 
Looks round, and cries, Why live you here? 


© Where are your ſervants, ſtewards, pages, 
© Your horſes, and your equipages ? 


© Has Rembrandt's hand adorn'd your hall? 


© Does Rubens, Titian, grace your wall? 
© Or is it with rich tapeſtry wrought, 
© That ſhews how great Ulyſſes fought ? 


Did hands which work'd the Grecian ſtory, - 
© Make known your riches, and their glory? 


© Are you at Bath or Tunbridge ſcen? 
© Thoſe charming places ! for the ſpleen. 
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Or ſay, do hoſpitals and actors, 

0 Count you amongſt their benefactors? | 
The HERMuIT thus ;— I grant, tis true, 

© My alms are not for public view; 

© Tho”, yet, I never let the poor 

Go cold or hungry from my door. 

© Tunbridge and Bath have I not ſeen ; 

«© But then I never knew the ſpleen. 

As to the ſtory of the Greek 

© In tapeſtry wrought, of which you ſpeak, . 

© I need not that my walls relate 

© Th unhappy ſuff ring Trojan's fate; 

] ſee the picture in my mind, 

Which you have on the walls defin'd. 

© Rich without grandeur; not like you; 

© I'm rich becauſe my wants are few.“ 


| . 
FaBLE XXXII. 
The DOVE and the ANT. 


Is there an eye that never flows 
From ſympathy of others“ woes? 
Is there an ear that ſtill doth fail 
To tingle at a mournful tale ? 1 
| When 
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When ſcenes of fore diſtreſs are nigh, 
Hard is the heart that checks a ſigh. 
If with negleQ or with diſdain, 
We look on miſery, grief, or pain 
Or can ſuppreſs the riſing groan, 
For every ſuffering not our own ; - 
In human ſhapes ſuch ſouls that dwell 
A Hedge-hog's form would ſuit as well. 
By ſympathizing with diſtreſs, 
We ſhaj] not find our comforts leſs ; 
For, with the anguiſh, twill impart 
A pleaſure to the feeling heart. 
How ſweet the joys, the peace, and reſt, 
That reign in every tender breaſt ! 
The meaneſt, in diſtreſs, the wiſe 
Will freely ſerve, and not deſpiſe. 
A lab'ring ANT, who half a league 
Had dragg'd his load, with vaſt fatigus, 
As trailing from a diſtant barn 
A huge prodigious grain of corn, 
Tottering, beneath the burthen bent, 
Diſſolv'd in ſweat, his ſtrength quite ſpent ; 
As many a weary ſtep he took, | 
Along the margin of a brook, 
He homeward trudg'd thro' thick and thin, 
Byt miſs d a ſtep, and tumbled in. 
The 
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The daſhing waves around him fly, 

And foam and thunder to the ſky. 

So have I ſeen the planks that bear 
Britannia's eager ſons to war, 

Ruſh from the ſtocks with fury down, 
To diſtant view a falling town, 
Laſh the hoarſe waves, and ſtem the tide, 
And o'er the billows proudly ride. 

He toil'd, and, with unequal ftrife, 
Panted, and ſtruggled hard for life: 
The waves come booming o'er his head, 
His pow'rs are gone, his hopes are fled; 
He flounces, plunges, ſtrives in vain: 
He ſinks, then, riſing, floats again; 


Reſiſts the ſtream, and holds his breath, 


Deſpairs of help, and waits for death. 
When lo! a Dovs, with pity mov'd, 
For every living thing ſhe lov'd, 
Beheld, with deep concern oppreſs'd, 
The honeſt ruſtic thus diſtreſs' d: 
Juſt where ſhe ſaw him gaſping lie, 
She pluck'd a twig, and dropp'd it nigh. 
He mounts, like failor on an oar, 
Securely perch'd, and reach'd the ſhore ; 


Then ſhook his kmbs, and rais'd his head, 
And thus to his deliverer faid : 
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© To one unaſk*d, who could beſtow 
© Such ſervice, more than thanks I owe: 
© Receive, devoid of ſkill and art, : Q 
© 'Thv effuſion of a grateful heart: 
© You may partake of all I hoard, 
Sure of a welcome at my board.” 
The gentle Dove, with ſmile, replies, 
And meekneſs beaming from her eyes : 
© 'The higheſt joys on earth we find, 
© Spring from a tender feeling mind; 
© 'The ſoft ſenſations riſing there, 
© Repay with intereſt all our care : 
© Where kindneſs is to others ſhown, 
© I:mparting bliſs, we form our own : 
© Sweet is the infelt joy that flows 
From kind relief of others? woes; 
The boſom that with pity burns, 
© Bleſt in itſelf wants no returns.” 
She ſpoke z and mounting ſpread her wings, 
And wheels aloft in airy rings, 
Seeking the well-known ſhady grove, 
To nurſe her young and bleſs her love. 
When Winter's ſnows deform'd the year, 
And food was ſcarce, the froſt ſevere, 
The grateful AnT, who had with pain 
Amaſs d a monſtrous load of grain; 


And, 
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And, as the Dove might want, he —_ 
To find his benefactor ſought. 1: + 
Long had he rov'd the foreſt round, 
Before the gentle Dove he found, 
At diſtance ſeen, too far to hear - 
His voice ; a ſportſman, much too near, 
With lifted tube, and levelling eye, 
The fatal lead prepar'd to fly; 

The trigger juſt began to move, 


His aim was pointed at the Dove. dt 


With horror ftruck, the Adr beheld ;; 
By gratitude and love impelFd, 
He mounts, and to his ancle clings, 
With all his force the fowler ſtings; 
That moment was his piece diſcharg'd ; 


He ſtarts, miſs'd aim; the Dovx's enlarg d. 


Pleas'd with the thought of ſervice done, 
The Man's revenge he tries to ſhun ; 
In haſte the flying Dove purſu'd, 
As wand'ring through the leafleſs wood; 


Till ſettling on a tree he finds her, 


And of their mutual help reminds her. 
We wiſely act, my worthy friend,” 

Says he, © when we aſſiſtance lend; 

0 And, when for that the meaneſt call, 

0 The joy reſulting is not alt; 

M6: I 
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© ”Tis prudent too there's none ſo low, 
© To whom we may not favours owe: 

© Freedom, and life itſelf, oft ſprings 

© From ſmall and deſpicable things. 

© He that is wiſe will ne'er refuſe 

© Others with tenderneſs to uſe : 

© Whate'er we lend to others“ aid, 
We ſurely ſhall be well repaid.” 


FABLE XXXIIL 
The two HOUNDS and the HARE, 


Tur Huntſman roſe: and ruddy morn 
Was waken'd by the ſounding horn: 

The Dogs uncoupled try their throats, 
And practiſe each their various notes; 
Wich chearful cry they ſwarm around, 
Moſt muſical when Puſs is found. 
RinGwoop, a Dog ſo fleet in chaſe 

Scarce horſe or hound could keep him pace, 
Knew ev'ry turn the HARE had came, 


Was ſure to catch and kill the game; 
But if the Huntſman was not near, 
Would ſcruple not to cat the HARE. 


Ia 
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In all the pack, one Dog alone, 
TRUEMAN, was proof againſt a bone. 
He'd been ſo manag'd, taught, and beat, 
He never dar'd preſume to eat, 
Without his maſter thought it fit, 

And told him when to take a bit. 

As he, and RING woo, chanc'd, one day, 
To ſtraggle from the pack away, 

They found a Har; like light ſhe flew, 

As ſwift, the eager Hounds purſue; 

The panting prey was juſt in ſight, e 
Their hopes increas'd, and Puſs's fright; 
Beneath their jaws ſhe gaſp'd for breath, 
And none but they were at the death. 
RinGwoop began to eat the game, 
Expecting True” would do the fame; 
But TRUEMAN, who had ne'er tranſgreſs d, 
Nor ſtole a bit, amongſt the reſt, 

Declin'd it, as a thing forbid, 

For which ſhe knew ſhe ſhould be chid. 

© And well,“ ſays Rin6woop, if you ſhould ? 

I'd let *em do the worſt they could 
« But truſt me, friend, they'll never know; 
Then only pick a bone, or ſo. ' 
TRUEMAN, who envy'd his repaſt, 

Was tempted juſt to taſte, at laſt. 
G He'd 
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He'd taſte, for once, but ne'er again, 
It went fo much againſt the grain. 

Again they went, again they found ; 
The Haz lay breathleſs on the ground, 
And RixGwoop us'd the fame perſuaſion ; 
He cry'd, © There's ſurely no occaſion, 
© When once a rule is broken thro”, 
© To ſtand conſidering what to do; 
© You're not your maſter's honeſt Hound, 
© —In for a penny, in for a pound.” 

The argument prevail'd once more, 

He eat more lib'ral than before. 
They went again and kill'd a Hare, 
And 'T RUEMAN quarrell'd for his ſhare. 
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FASL ARXIV, 


The LYRE. 


A Coxcomb once, in Handel's parlour found 
A Grecian LYRE, and tried to make it ſound; 
Over the fine ſtops, his awkward fiſt he flings, 
And rudely preſſes on th' elaſtic ſtrings : 
Awaken'd Diſcord ſhrieks, and ſcolds, and raves, 
Wild as the diſſonance of winds and waves, 


Loud 
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Loud as a Wapping mob at midnight bawls, 
Harſh as ten chariots rolling round St. Paul's, 
And hoarſer far than all th* ecſtatic race, 
Whoſe drunken orgies ſtunn'd the wilds of Thrace, 

« Friend !” quoth the Sage, © that fine machine 
| contains 

© Exacter numbers, and diviner ſtrains, 

© Strains ſuch as once could build the Theban wall, 
© And ſtop the mountain torrent in its fall: 
© But yet; to wake them, rouſe them, and inſpire, 
« Aſks a fine finger, and a touch of fire; 
© A feeling ſoul; whoſe all- expreſſive pow rs 
© Can copy Nature as ſhe ſinks or ſoars ; 
© And, juſt alike to paſſion; time; and place, 
© Refine Correctneſs into Eaſe and Grace. 
He ſaid—and, flying o'er each quivering wire, 
Spread his light hand, and ſwept it o'er the LYRE. 
Quick to his touch the LyRE began to glow, 
The ſound to kindle, and the air to flow, 
Deep as the murmurs of the falling floods, 
Sweet as the warbles of the vocal woods: 
The liſt'ning Paſſions hear, and fink, and riſe, 
As the rich harmony or ſwells, or dies: 
The pulſe of Avarice forgets to move, 


A purer rapture fills the breaſt of Love; | 
G 2 Devotion 
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Devotion lifts to Heav'n a holier eye, 
And bleeding Pity heaves a ſofter ſigh. 

LiFe has its cafe, amuſement, joy, and fire, 
Hid in itſelf, as muſic in the LYRE; 

. And, like the LyYzx, will all its powers impart, 
When touch'd and manag'd by the hand of art; 
But half mankind, like Handel's foo}, deſtroy, 
Through rage and ignorance, the ſtrain of joy ; 
Irregularly will their paſſions roll 
Through Nature's fineſt inſtrument, the ſoul : 
While men of ſenſe, with Handel's happier ſkill, 
Correct the taſte, and harmoniſe the will, 
Teach their affections, like his notes, to flow, 
Not rais'd too high, nor ever ſunk too low; 
Till every virtue, meafur'd and refin'd, 

As fits the concert of the maſter-mind, 
Melts in its kindred ſounds, and pours along, 
Th' according muſic of the moral fongy 


FABLE 


A leaf of more inviting die; 


© Nor hence, deceiv*d by hope, depart ; 


© Shall mark with blood the duſty plain. 
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FaBLE XXXV, 
The CATERPILLAR , BUTTERFLY. 


T H E morning bluſh'd with vivid red, 

And night in ſullen ſilence fled ; | ET” 
Green as the leaf on which he lay, | 

A CATERPILLAR wak'd to day, 

And look'd around, and chanc'd to ſpy 


From where he lay, he crawl'd, and "RP 
The verdant ſpot's indented bound ; 
Stretch'd from the verge, he ſtrove to gain 
The neighbouring leaf, but ſtrove in vain: 
In that nice moment, prompt to ſave, 
A brother Worm this warning gave, 

Ol turn, adventurous as thou art, 


What tho” the leaf that tempts thee, ſhows 

© More taſteful food, more ſoſt repoſe ; 

The paſs from leaf to leaf forbear ; 0 
Behold how high they wave in air! 

Thy mangled carcaſs, writh'd with pain, 


G3 © Untimely 
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© Untimely death ! for now to die, 
© Is ne'er to riſe a BuTTERFLY.,” 
© A BUTTERELy,' th' Adventurer cried, 
© What's that? A bird,” his friend replied. 
© A bird, the lovelieſt bird that flies, 
© To which this reptile form ſhall riſe: 
The joyful ſeaſon Time ſhall bring, 
« He bears it on his rapid wing, 
© An age there is, when all our kind 
« Diſdain the ground, and mount the wind.” 
© And, ſhould thy friend this age attain,” 
(With haſte the Worm replied again) 
Say what aſſurance canſt thou give, 
« That I with birds a bird ſhall live ? 
For could I truſt thy pleaſing tale, 
© No wanton wiſh ſhould e'er prevail : 
© For what, that Worms obtain, can vie 
With bliſs of birds that wing the ſky ?? 
© Believe my words, th* Adviſer ſaid, 
© Since not of private intereſt bred, 
© Not on thy life or death depend 
My pleaſure or my pain.—Attend ! 
© Like thee, to all the future blind, 
© I knew not wings for Worms deſign'd, 
© Till lat yon Sun's aſcending light, 
© Remov'd the duſky ſhades of night. 
© Surpris'd, 
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c Surpris'd, a lovely form I ſaw, 
That touch'd me with delight and awe; 
© *Twas near, and, while my looks betray'd 
My wonder, thus the Stranger ſaid ;— 
« If view'd by thee with wond'rous eyes, 
« My graceful ſhape, and varied dies, 
« New wonder ſtill prepare to feel, 
« Amazing truths my words reveal ; 
« For know, like thine my humble birth 
« Like thee, I crawl'd a Worm on earth. 
© Ah! mock me not, faid I, nor ſeek x 
A worthleſs triumph o'er the weak; 
< Capſt thou, thy form with down o'erſpread, 
© By Nature crown'd thy regal head, 
© Canſt thou my reptile ſhape have worn? 
My reptile ſhape, of all the ſcorn ! 
© Haſt thou, whoſe gorgeous wings diſplay - 
© Each varied tint that drinks the day, 
More bright than drops of orient dew, 
© More gay than flowers of gaudieſt hue, 
© With purple edg'd, and fring'd with gold, 
© Like light, too ſplendid to behold ! 
© Hait thou, an abje& Worm like me, 
£ Crawl'd prone on earth ?—it cannot bel 
O ceaſe thy doubts, the Stranger cried, 
« To faith thy happineſs allied. | 
a 8 4 c Not 
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“Not thrice the morn theſe eyes have view'd, 
« Since genial Spring my life renew'd; 

« From death-like ſlumbers wak'd, I found 

« A guardian ſhell inveſt me round ; 

4 The circling ſhield I broke, nor knew 

« How long my fafety thence I drew; 

« But ſoon perceiv'd, and knew the ſpot, 

« Where once, a Worm, I fix'd my lot : 

« The paſ with wonder touch'd my breaſt, 

« More wonder {till the now impreſt, 

« With pleaſure mixt—the pleaſure grew, 

« At every thought, at every view ; 

« Transform'd, my unknown power I try, 

« J wave my wings, I riſe ! I fly! 

« And mount aloft, and ſport in air, 

« Tranſported, when I will, and where! 

« No fear allays the joys I know, L 
The dangers ſcorn'd that Jurk below; 

« No trampling hoof, my former dread, 

« Can cruſh me, mangled, to the dead, 

« Ev'n Man himſelf purſues, in vain, 

« My ſportive circuit o'er the plain.” — 

He ſaid, and, raptur'd with the thought, 
New charms his brightening plumage caught; 
© He clapp'd his wings—his rapid flight 
© I trac'd with fond deſiring fight, 


« O! 
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O] glorious ftate—reſerv'd to this, 
I riſk not life for reptile bliſs: 
O] catch the glowing wiſh from me, 
The fame the bliſs reſerv'd for thee; 
« Deſiſt from every raſh deſign, 
© And beauty, plumes, and wings are thine.” 
He ceas'd, the Adventurer thus replied ;— 
© By thee the fancied change be tried; 
© The now is mine, the now alone, , 
© The future Fate's—a dark unknown! 
© To Nature's voice my ears incline ; 
© All lovely, loving, all divine ! 
To joy ſhe courts, ſhe points the way, 
© And chides this cold, this dull delay. 
« Farewel ! let Hope thy bliſs ſupply, 
© And count thy gains with Fancy's eye. 
ge thine the wings that Time ſhall ſend, 
< Believing and obliging friend! 
He ſaid, and, ſneering ly diſdain, 
The neighbouring leaf attempts to gain ; 
He falls—all bruis'd on earth he lies; 
Too late repents, and groans, and dies. 
His friendly monitor, with care, 
Avoids each pleaſure-baited ſnare, _ 
Falſe pleaſure, falſe and fatal too ! 
Superior joys he keeps in view z 


They 
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They come—the genial Spring bpplies 


The wings he hop'd, and lo] he flizs ! 
Taſtes all that ſummer-ſuns prepare, 
And all the joys of earth and air, 
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FABLE I. 


Tie NIGHTINGALE and the OWLS. 


A N1GHTINGALE, within a grove, 
A ſweet retreat to Wit and Love, 
In ſinging ſpent his golden days, 

And poet-like ſought only praiſe. 
The Wits and Beauties flock'd around, : 
Charm'd with the minſtrel's warbling ſound ;. 
No wealthy ſwain was inſincere, 

The heart was mended thro” the ear: MY 
His harmony made each one kind, 

A panacea of the mind. 

From envy free, the winged quire _ 
Their laureat's matchleſs voice admire ; 
Laureat by nature, not by name, 

Tho? ev'ry ſong from him was fame; 
All but a ſet of ſtupid fowls, 

A dozen poetaſter OwLs, © 


| 


l 
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That, Owl-like, purpos'd in a ſhade 

'To make a charming ſerenade, 

When the next pleaſant ev'ning came, 

And fpread amongſt mankind their fame, 
The lovers now had fill'd the grove, 


And talk of muſic and of love: 

The N1GHTINGALE's melodious ſound 
Makes all the little echoes round 
Return his notes in dying ſtrains, 

That thrill'd along the flow'ry plains, 
With envy ſtung, the OwLs begin, 
And make a hideous, hooting din. 

| © What's this?“ cries out the am'rous train; 
ol! Hearing is now become a pain: 
Are birds of night in queſt of prey ?? 
The OwLs in fury flew away. 


| 
FABLE IL 
The PUPPET-SHOW. 
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A T Shipton wake, where, once a year, 
With ſports and paſtime, and good cheer, 
The lads and laſſes blithe regale, 


And feaſt on cheeſecakes, tarts, and ale— 
39 Wakes ! 
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Wakes ! the old midwives” conſtant friend 
Where Frolic, Love, and Joy attend ; 
Where mad-cap pranks dame Nature ſhows, - 
And maidens their green- ſickneſs loſe 
Roger, to ſhew his taſte polite, 

Mun' viſit Puncn, forſooth, one night: 

Here, undiſturb'd by critics” rules, 

And hemm'd by droves of neighbour fools, 
The mufic, coarſe-daub'd ſcenes, and light, 
Cheaply afford our Hodge delight. 

At Puxcn's ſmut, which he thought wit, 

His cudden ſides were like to ſplit; 

And at each joke, his lantern jaws, 

Extended wide, roar loud applauſe ; 

When awkward rude diſtreſs appears, 

Roger could ſcarce refrain from tears. 

The Gothic ſtory, with our Clown, 

As goſpel-truth goes glibly down: 

Not Quixote's ſelf was more deceiv'd, 

When Melifandra's fate he griev'd ; 

And of the ſqueaking pigmy crew 

ts vengeful word whole legions flew. 

The curtain dropt, the drama ended, 
The motley audience homeward tended, - 
Clowns, nurſes, children—all well pleas'd, 

And of their long-ſtor'd farthings eas'd; +: * 
| 1 While 
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While ſome, more curious than the reſt, 
Behind the curtain rudely preſt : 

On ſeeing this, our Roger too, 

To eaſe his longing, needs muſt go ; 


Wich fear and diffidence he enters, 


And ſcarce to look about him ventures : 
Here, dangling on a pin, was ſeen 

A purpled King, or tinſell'd Queen: 

Here Puxch mid ſcepter'd princes tumbled, 
There Prieſts with Beelzebub lay jumbled : 
Here, ſidelong hanging by a wire, 

A chap-fall'n Hero, Prince, or *Squire. 
With ſach mock grandeur thus ſurrounded, 
Poor Hodge, alas ! was quite confounded ; 


- 'Twirling his hat, he ſcrapes and bows, 


And his extent of breeding ſhows : 

The reſt, at Roger's droll miſtake, 
Laugh till their fides and midriff ake. 

© Sure never yet was ſeen,” cries one, 

© Such a beſotted fimpleton ! 

© Were you not blind, you might behold 
Tis tinſel, what you take for gold; 

© And what ye fancy fleſh and blood, 

© Is nought, d'ye fee, but rags and wood, 
That cannot ſpeak, look, move, or ſtand, 
© But owes all to the Artiſt's hand, 


© Who, 
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© Who, fix'd on high, lordly preſides, 
And with a wire each action guides.“ 

Roger, on this, ſtruck with amaze, 
Wide gaping like an oaf did gaze; 
While gibes from every fide accoſt him, 
And laughing boobies coarſely roaſt him, 
Each judging of his own great wit, 
By neighbour Hodge's want of it. 
© Nay, hawd ye, hawd ye, where's the wonder 
© That I,” quoth Hodge, © ſhould make this 

© blunder ? 

© Since, as a many do report, 
© In London, nay, fome fay at court, 
There's nought more common than to fee 
The beaver doff'd, and bended knee, 
To ſtrutting wooden-headed beaus, 5 
Wich empty fobs and tinſell'd clothes; 
Who, Puppets like, ne er ſpeak or move - 
hut as they're wire-led from above; a 
And, like theſe volk, aſide are thrown, 
As uſeleſs logs the work once done.” 
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FABLE III. 


The TORRENT and the RIVER, 


A Traveller, who on the road 
Fled from a gang of thieves behind ; 
In hopes of reaching ſome abode, 
Spurr'd Sorrel till ſhe went like wind, 


| Seldom one miſchief comes alone 
Scarce had he left them out of ſight, 

But, rumbling down its bed of ſtone, 
A ToRRENT puts him in affright. 


< Alas ! what muſt a traveller do, 
© In midft of fo much danger got? 


© Waters oppoſe, while rogues purſue— 
I ſhall be drown'd or ſhall be ſhot, 


| © hear them coming in full ſpeed, 
© Venture I muſt'—ſo in he ſprung : 


A plunge or two from danger freed, 
For Sorrel was both briſk and young. 


On came the thieves in full purſuit, 
But find the TorRENT in their way; 


„Wat 
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© What then ! if yon poor rogue went thro't 
© To us it ne'er ſhall prove a ſtay.” | 


So ſaid, ſo done, they plunge, they pals, 
The Traveller's again beſet; 
A Rives lies before his face, 
Behind he hears their horſes feet. 


Courage, ' quoth he—* my Mare is good, 
© What need J here of danger dream ? 


© Did I not paſs yon foaming flood, - 
And ſhall I fear this ſleepy ſtream ?” | 


Fearleſs at this, he quits the fide, 
Tho? fatal the adventure be; 
For, ſwiftly as the waters glide, 
He reach'd the Styx, ere they the ſea. 


Wit ſhould be learn'd at others' coſt ; 

In mind from hence the moral keep; 
Diſdain thoſe enemies who boaſt, _ 

But dread the ſilent and the deep. 


* 
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FABLE IV. 
The CRITICAL COBLER, 


In matters of a vulgar kind, 
The vulgar are not always blind; 
And fools, if bleſt with better eyes, 
Diſcover ſpecks, that *ſcape the wiſe. 

In Athens once, of ſtone or wood, 
(No matter now) a ſtatue ſtood. 
With niceſt hand, with judgment form'd, 
The figure ſeem'd by Nature warm'd ; 
With beauty ſhap'd in every part, 
It was a maſter- piece of art: 
Aſſemble artiſts gaz d around, 
And each peculiar beauties found ; 
The eaſy poſture, graceful air, 
« You'd think that life itſelf was there.” 
In ftrict proportion nicely wrought, 
The form was judg'd without a fault. 

Among the vaſt admiring crowd, 
A CoBLeR gave his vote aloud: 
« Maſters,” fays he © by rules of art, 
« F'll plainly prove a faulty part; 

i « Cloſe 
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© Cloſe to the ſhoe pray caſt an eye, 

« You'll find the quarters much too high.” 

Some diſbeliey'd, nor would admit 

A CoBLER cou'd an error hit. 

© Blockhead ! to think the ſhoe amiſs, 

From ſuch a ſkilful hand as this.“ 

Howe'er at length their nearer fight 

Proclaim'd the CoBLBR's judgment right. 

_, Betray'd by praiſe, with pleaſure blind, 
New faults the fool aſpires to find. | 

© Pray, fir, look here, (I'm never wrong) 

© You'll find this arm an inch too long: 

The breaſt too flat, the head awry, 

© And to the mouth the noſe too nigh.” 

Friend, (ſays a ſtranger in his ear) 

© Your judgment is imperfect here; 

© You cenſure things you cannot know, 

© And far beyond your knowledge go.” 

Let learned lawyers wrongs confute; 

Let ſoldiers fight, but not diſpute ; 

Let gentle poets court the muſe ; 

And Cox xs only judge of ſhoes. 
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FABTII V. 


The DAW and FEATHERS, 


A Daw once bleſt with health and caſe, 

And all that plenty gives to pleaſe ; 

Amidſt his ſtore cou'd never find, 

That fovereign charm, content of mind : 

But reſtleſs wou'd for ever roam, 

For bliſs he overlook'd at home : 

Ambition had uſurp'd his ſoul, 

And reign'd at large without controul: 

This taught him with diſdain to view 

His brethren, honeſt DAs, and true: 

Incited him to this and that, 

And made him wiſh he knew not what. 
It chanc'd ſome Peacocks ſtrutted by, 

In all their ſpangled pageantry : 

What tumult roſe in ev'ry vein ! 

What anxious pleaſure ! pleaſing pain ! 

He gaz d, with diff rent paſſions fir d, 

He envy'd, curs'd, but yet admir'd: 

At length, in fond conceit of pride, 

Why am I not thus fine? he cry'd. 

What 
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What niggard Nature oft denies, 
Ingenious Art with eaſe ſupplies ; 

He mus'd, then ſought a neighb'ring place, 
Where relics of the gaudy race 
Diſcarded lay ; with ſparkling eyes, 

In haſte he ſeiz'd the darling prize. 
Inſtant he culls from forth the reſt, 

The plumes that pleas'd his fancy beſt ; 
One here he fixt, another there, 

And ſcatter'd beauties every where; 
Then, trailing a huge length of train, 
Stalk'd ſupercilious ofer the plain. 

As near a neighbouring grange he drew, 
Where fed the party-colour'd crew _ 
The party-colour'd crew, amaz'd, 

On him, and on each other gaz d; 
And ſtrove, in admiration loſt, 

Who ſhould oblige the ſtranger moſt ; 
While one and all came out to ſhew 
Diſtinction to ſuch merit due. 

But ah ! how tranſient is the date, — * 
Of honours purchas'd by deceit! | A 
Some one, more curious than the reſt, | 
| Deſery'd a feather on his breaſt, 
Which wak'd ſuſpicion's jealous eye, 


And caus'd a ſtricter ſcrutiny, 
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A ſtricter ſcrutiny was made, 

And all the latent fraud betray'd. 

With honeſt indignation fir'd, 

They ſcorn the wretch ſo late admir'd ; 
And quick, with all their beaky craft, 
Began to rake him fore and aft; 

This ſeiz'd his neck, and that his breaſt, 
A third the honours of his creſt : 

While others, no leſs fierce, aſſail 

The pilfer'd beauties of his tail. 

At length; of all his pride bereft, 

The public ſcorn he ſtood, and jeſt : 

© Alas he cry'd, © this jeſt, this ſcorn, 
By Daws, as DAs, is never borne ; 
© Reſerv'd for thoſe alone on earth, 

© Who PEACOCKs ape, tho* Daws by birth.” 
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FABLE VI. 

The LADY and the PIMPLE. 
Dareune in ſhape, in face, in air, 
Might with the brighteſt belle compare; 
But who's exempt from pains and woes ? 
Upon her cheek a PiMPLE roſe ; 

The blemiſh fill'd her ſoul with grief, 
From Phyſic's arts ſhe ſought relief: 


In 
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In vain their ſkill-the doctors try'd, 
The P1MPLE all their pow'r defy'd. 
With pining woe ſhe ſunk oppreſs'd, 
And peace forſook her anxious breaſt. 
Thou hideous cruel ſcab, ſhe ſaid, 

© Thus to deform fo fair a maid ! 
What, couldſt thou find no other place 
To ſhew thyſelf, but in my face ? 


© A face fo blooming, ſmooth, and bright, 


© The women's envy, mers delight 
© Alas! the men will gaze no more; 
No more they'll praiſe, no more adore : 
No more the womens ſpleen will riſe ; 
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© No more they'll view with envious eyes; 


© Men will negleR, and women ſcorn, 

O ſhocking ! 'tis not to be borne. » 
< „ FEumbe Gan th 
Or in the glorious conteſt die. 


Now quick ſhe calls the ſurgeon's aid ; 


The PrmPLE's gone, the plaiſter laid; 
But ah ! no art could heal the wound, 
And raukling humours ſpread around: 


More wretched now, ſhe loath'd the _ | 


She pin'd by day, nor flept by night; 
Vexation, Phyſic, Grief, and Pain, 
Soon brought Conſumption in their train; 
9 


Who 
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Who never left her, hapleſs prey! 
Till in the arms of Death ſhe lay, 
Thus oft, ſome trifling ill to ſhun, 
We into fatal miſchiefs run; 
And to avoid one woe, tho” ſmall, 
We into twenty greater fall: 
That one, perhaps, ſome trifling ſtain, ] 


Or evil merely of the brain, 
Which only fancy makes a pain. 
Nay, oft the fear of future ills 
Our ſoul with ſecret terror fills ; 
Ills which may never be our fate; 
Is which wild fancy may create; 
Which to avoid, like fools, we fly, 
And plunge in certain miſery. 

"Tis not the real ills of life, 
(Tho? ev'ry ſtate with woes is rife, ) 
That pierce us with continual pain, 
And daily make the world complain : 
Our own opinions give the ſmart, 
Imagination wounds the heart. 

Hzppy the breaſt where Reaſon reigns ! 
Its fears are few, and few its pains ; 

Few ills, few cares, few griefs it knows, 
And only ſmarts for real woes, 
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FanBLe VII. 
The DIAMOND. 


Loxs on Golconda's ſhore a Diamond lay 

Neglected, rough, conceaPd in common clay : 

By ev'ry paſſenger deſpis d and ſcorn'd, 

The latent jewel thus in ſecret mourn'd : 

Why am I thus to fordid earth confin'd ? 

© Why ſcorn'd and trod upon by every hind ? 

Were theſe bright qualities, this glittering hue, 

And dazzling luſtre, never meant for view? 

© Wrapt in eternal ſhade if I remain, 

© Theſe ſhining virtues were beſtow'd in vain? 
As thus the long- neglected Gem difplay'd 

Its worth and wrongs, a ſkilful artiſt ſtray d 

By chance that way, and ſaw, with curious eye, 

Tho? much obſcur'd, th unvalu'd treafure lie: 

He ground with care, he polifh'd it with art, 

And call'd forth all its rays from every part; 

And now, young Delia's neck ordain'd to grace, 

It adds new charms to Beauty's faireſt face. 
The mind of man, neglected and untaught, 

Is this rough Diamond in the mine unwrought. 

| | I Till 
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Till Education lend her art, unknown 

The brighteſt talents lie, a common ſtone ; 

By her fair hand when faſhion'd, the new mind 
Riſes with luſtre, poliſh'd and refin'd. 


FABLE VIII. 
The GRASSHOPPER and the ANT. 


Tu E fields were cover'd o'er with ſnow, 
The rivers had forgot to flow; 
In ſhort, the ſeaſon, we are told, 
Was diſmal, comfortleſs, and cold. 
A GRASSHOPPER, who once fo gay 
Would ſing whole ſummer ſuns away, 
Sat chill'd within an Oak's old trunk, 
His voice quite gone, his ſpirits ſunk ; 
Without one grain, in this ſad weather, 
To keep poor life and foul together. 

Forc'd by extremity of want, 
He fought the dwelling of the Avr; 
Complain'd how hard the times were grown, 
Harder than ever yet were known ; 
Wheat, (bleſs us !) ne'er was fold fo dear 
O! 'twas a miſcrable year ! 

| 1 Hlowe'er 
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Howe'er he hop'd the ANT would lend him 
Something ; and if ſhe'd thus befriend him, 
Within fix months he'd pay it all, 
Both intereſt and principal, 
Pon honour : and ſhe well might think 
He wou'd not from his honour ſhrink. 15 
The ANT heard out his tale, The Matron, 
Of prudence een the very pattern, 
Ne'er fond of lending, aſk'd the youth 
How he had ſpent the ſummer ? Truth 
© To fay,' quoth he, © we always paſs 
That lovely ſeaſon in the gras ; 
Both day and night we laugh, we ſing, 
© Till all around the vallies ring 2 
© You laugh'd and ſung both night and day,” 
Return'd the AnT, I think you ſay; 
In faith, my friend, your method's pleaſant, 
s You may go dance then for the preſent.” 


FABLE 
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CITE TARTT TT TALE ATEAE ELD ELL ELL 
FABLE IX. 
JoTHAM's PARABLE, 


ff Þ HE Trees, on politics inclin'd, 
To form a conſtitution join'd : | 
Reſolv'd to ſtand the teſt of fate, 
They aim at monarchy and ſtate ; 
Produce of their debates, conſent 
To inſtitute a government, 
And one of the fraternal race 
Should deign to take the monarch's place. 
An univerſal joy expreſt, 
The Olive-tree was thus addreſt :;— 
© Take thou the ſceptre in thy hands, 
© And we'll ſubmit to thy commands.” 
But he diſdain'd the regal pride, 
And to the ſuppliant tribe reply'd ; 
© Shall I, who give the nations peace, 
© And bid the thundering warriors ceaſe ; 
© Who, when atoning rites are given, 
* Aſcend in curling clouds to heav*n ; 
© Shall I exchange my fat away, 
© In lieu of crowns and princely ſway ?” 
| y The 
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The Fig-tree next to reign was preſt; 5 
Who thus his ſcornful thoughts expreſt: 
Shall I renounce my luſcious fruit, 
© And yield to your ſubmiſſive ſuit ? 

I'll rather call my leaves my own, 
© And ſcorn the honours of a throne.” 

Again repuls'd ; with hke ſucceſs 3 

The Vine receives the third addreſs; 

Who thus replies, with high diſdain, 

Shall I, to purchaſe power to reign, 

© Ceaſe at each ſeaſon to produce 

Eternal ſtreams of purple juice? 

© No more with gen'rous wine reſtore 

The lab'ring powers that flagg'd before? 
No more the monarch's table grace; 
Nor fluſh with beauty's charms the face of 

Still diſappointed in their aim, 

The rev'rend council thus Perry (I E. 
Perhaps the Bramble, fraught with pride, 
May gird the ſceptre to his ſide: 
They ſpoke, and, cringing to the ground, 
Invok'd the Bramble to be crown'd ; 
Take the majeſtic ſeat,” they ry, 
At thy beheſt we live, or die.” | 
Tis done; and, with ambitious pride 
The ſtupid Bramble thus reply'd : I 
| Tr 
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© If, the reſult of your debate, 

© I {it enthron'd in robes of ſtate ; 

© Veſted with power, I'll fpread my ſway, 

© My dictates you muſt ſwift obey ; 

© Beneath my ſhade your truſt repoſe, 
A ſhelter from impending woes: 

© But if a traiterous race you prove, 

© Nor dread my hate, nor wiſh my love; 

© Hiſs at my frown, nor court my praiſe, 

«© Strait I'll emit a vengeful blaze, 

© At once canſume the loftieſt bough 

On Lebanon's immortal brow.” 


„ 


| FABLE X. 
The GOOSE, the SNAKE, and the NIGHTINGALE. 


Wu EN ruld by Truth and Nature's ways, 
When juſt to blame, yet fond to praiſe, | 
As votary of the Delphic God 

I reverence the Critic's rod ; 

But when inflam'd by ſpite alone, 

I hold all Critics but as one; 

For tho' they claſs themſelves with art, 
And each man take a different part, 


Yet 
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Yet whatſoe'er they find to blame, 

Their motives always are the ſame. 
Forth as ſhe waddled in the brake, 

A Gaty-Goost ſtumbled on a SNAKE, | 

And took the occaſion to abuſe her, th 4 

And of rank plagiariſm accuſe her: UR 

© *T'was I,” quoth ſhe, © in every vale 

« Firſt hifs'd the yelping NIGHTINGALE, 

© And boldly cavill'd at each note 

© That twitters in the Woodlark's throat 

© Yet you, mean mimic of my manner, 

© (Without inliſting in my banner} 

© Preſume, where'er you take your ſtation, _ 1 

« To counterfeit my fibilation.” : 
The SNAKE, enrag'd, vp rr Know, mi ma- 

dam, 50 

I date my charter ev'n from Adam, 47 i 

© Nor ſhall I (ſince I bear the bell) > 

E'er imitate what I excel. 

© Had any other creature dard 

© Once to aver, what you averr'd, # 

© I might have been more fierce and fervent, © 

© But you're a Goost—and fo your ſervant.” _ 
© 'Truce with your folly and your pride,” # 

The warbling PHILOMELA cried; 

6 Since no more animals we find | 1 | 

c In nature of the hiſſing kind. "A 


© You 


i 
vy © 
& © 
— 
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© You ſhould be friends to one another, 


And kind as brother is to brother, 
For know, thou pattern of abuſe, 


© Thou SNAKE art but a crawling Gooss ; 
© And thou, dull dabbler in the lake, 
© Art nothing buta feather'd SNAKE.” 


$+++$+$$+h$++$+$$$$$++$$$$+$$$44+S 
FaBLE KI. 


The FOX and ASS. 


I N days of yore—in Eſop's fime, 

When beaſts could argue, talk, and rhyme, 
A Fox of more than common ſenſe, 

With judgment, wit, and eloquence, 

Who did his brother beaſts excel, 

Wrote poems, (yes, and wrote them well.) 
Wolves, Lions, Dogs, (a numerous tribe) 
Read his propoſals, and ſubſcribe— 
They're printed—all the beaſts admire 

His lofty diction, thoughts, and fire, 


Except a dull conceited Ass, 


(Who for a critic fain would paſs) 
And thus on REYNARD's verſe deſcants ; 
« This line is lowW that meaning wants _ 
| rr 4 
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© Praiſe poems void of ſenſe and ſpirit ; 
© If they applaud ſuch works as theſe— 
I'll write—ſure mine muſt doubly pleaſe.” 

The Ass, with ſpite and envy fir'd, 
To hear the Fox ſo much admir'd, 
Withdraws to ſome adjacent ſtable, 
Gets paper, pen and ink, and table, 
And (as t invoke the Nine of uſe is) 
Brays for aſſiſtance from the Muſes ; 
Who, with ſuch harſh addreſs affrighted, 
Refus'd their aid, his prayer they flighted, 

At this the Ass indignant grown, 
All help diſdain'd, and wrote alone. 
His poem finiſh'd, he pronounces, 
© I've pounds of wit to REYNARD's ounces, 
© My lines are penn'd (be judge who will) 
Wich proper phraſes, fire, and ſkill ; 
© Beſides, I've fatiriz'd the Fox 
In terms fo juſt Come in—who knocks ? 
Sir Goat, your ſervant,'— Sir, I'm yours 
What news pray ſtirring without doors? 
© None, Sir, at preſent.'— Take a chair, 
I'I tell you ſome, will make you ſtare ; 
This poem in my hand you ſee, 
« Is, Sir, a ſatire—wrote by me.” 

I © That's 
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That's news indeed; for none elſe know it, 
© Except yourſelf, that you're a poet 
© I'd have you ne'er pretend to how it. 
© Not ſhow it, Sir next week I hope 
© To ſee't in every pamphlet ſhop, 
And doubt not but each Beaſt of ſenſe 
© Will celebrate my eloquence.” 
The time is come—the poem printed 
The learned Beaſts his nonſenſe hinted; 
One cries, tis dull - another, baſe, 
A third condemns it to his face. 
Thus all their vote for REYNARD paſs, 
While none but AssEs praiſe the Ass. 


— 
FABLE XII. 
The ELM and VINE. 


Inſcribed to a Lady, who expreſſed a great averſion 
MARRIAGE, | 


I N Eſop's days, when Trees could ſpeak, 

And talk in Hebrew, Latin, Greek ; 
An ELu and VIxꝝE, by chance near neighbours, 

Tho? ſeparate, each purſued his labours ; 
The Vinx, with native ſweetneſs fraught, 


For Man prepar'd the cheering draught ; 


P IESE ow Wee 


Her 
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Her tendrils curl'd along the plain, 

And ruddy cluſters ſwell'd amain. 

The towering ELM could little boaſt, 
But leaves—a barren ſhade at moſt : _ 
Save when by woodman's ſturdy ſtroke, 
Cut down to make a chair or ſpoke ; 
Yet tho? but ſmall his claim to merit, 
Not wholly void of ſenſe or ſpirit : 

His neighbour's worth he view'd with ſmiles, 
And long'd to ſhare her uſeful toils. | 
For oh!” ſaid he, © were we but one, 

Sure bliſs would center here alone; 
For I by you encircled high, 
© Should ſcorn the Oak's proud majeſty ; 
t While your rich fruit time might mature, 
© From ſtorms and ſavage beaſts ſecure ; 
Our mutual help would ſoothe our care, 
And Heav'n approve the happy pair.” 
© Forbear, Sir ELu, the Vint replied, 

© Nor wonder if your ſuit's denied : 

© Shall I give up my independence, 
© On your caprice to dance attendance ? 
© Muſt I or nod, or bend, or twine, 
© Juſt as your Worſhip ſhall incline ? 
© Or ſhall my charms, which all admire, 
© Become a barren tree's attire ?* 

I" © No 
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No ſeek more ſuitable alliance— 

I to all danger bid defiance. 

Here, unconfin'd, I range my fill, 
And bounteous Nature waits my will.” 

At this the modeſt Erm, ſtruck mute, 
Forbore to urge his friendly ſuĩt; 

But, ſorely griev'd to meet diſdain, 
A tender ſigh expreſs'd his pain. 

When lo] thick darkneſs veils the pole, 
Dread lightings flaſh, loud thunders roll ; 
Impetuous rains in floods deſcend, 

And trembling Nature fears an end. 
The Vis, faint, ſpiritleſs, forlorn, 

Now feeks the fuccour late her ſcorn ; 

Creeps feebly to the ELM's embrace, 

And in his arms finds ſweet folace ; 

United thus they ſtorms defy, 

And mutual grace and aid ſupply. 


FABLE 
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FABLE XIII. 
The ROSE and BUTTERFLY. 


A T day's early dawn a gay BUTTERFLY ſpied , 
A budding young Ros k, and he wiſh'd her his bride; . 
She bluſh'd when ſhe heard him his paſſion declare, 
And tenderly told him—he need not deſpair. - 
Their faith was ſoon plighted; as lovers will do, 
He ſwore to be conſtant, ſhe vow'd to be true. 
It had not been prudent to deal with delay, | 
The bloom of a Ros paſſes quickly away, 
And the pride of a BUTTERFLY dies in a day. 
When wedded, away the wing'd gentleman hies, 
From flow'ret ta flow'ret he wantonly flies; 
Nor did he reviſit his bride till the ſun | 
Had leſs than one fourth of his journey to run. 
The Ros thus reproach'd him: Already fo - 
cold | 
© How feign'd, O you falſe one, that paſſion you told 
© Tis an age ſince you left me, (ſhe meant a few 


hours, 


But ſuch we'll ſuppoſe the fond language of flowers.) 
I 3 «© I faw 


Omer Gm "wn „ 
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I ſaw when you gave the baſe Vi'let a kiſs: 
© How, how could you ſtoop to a meanneſs like this? 
© Shall a low little wretch, whom we Roses deſpiſe, 
Find favour, O Love! in a BuTTzRFLY's eyes? 
© On a Tulip, quite tawdry, I ſaw your fond rape, 
© Nor yet could the pitiful Primroſe eſcape ; 
© Dull Daffodils too were with ardour addreſs'd, 
© And Poppies, ill-fcented, you kindly careſs'd.* 
The Coxcomb was piqu'd, and replied with a ſneer, 
© That you're firſt to complain, I commend you, my 
dear 
ut know, from your conduct my maxims I drew, 
© And if I'm inconſtant, I copy from you. 
I ſaw the boy Zephyrus rifle your charms, 
I faw how you ſimper'd and fmil'd in his arms; 
The Honey-bee kiſs'd you, you cannot diſfown, 
© You favour'd beſides O diſhonour !—a Drone. 
© Yet worſe—'tis a crime that-you muſt not deny, 
© Your ſweets were made common, falſe Ross ! to 
Ca Fh.“ 


FABLE 
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FaBLE XIV. 
The FOX and PHEASANT. 


Tax Fox one evening took his way 

Thro' the ſtill wood in ſearch of prey, 

And there by chance he caſts his eye 

Upon a PHEASANT perch'd on high: 

The luſcious morſel made him liek 

His lips, his appetite grew quick; 

And various ſubtle ways he tries 

To ſeize upon the wiſh*d-for prize. 

The timorous PHEASANT kept his ſtand, 

Spying a Fox ſo near at hand. 

At length ly REeyNARD filence broke, 

And with much ſeeming kindneſs ſpoke :— 
Dear friend, I'm griev'd at heart to find 

© You're thus to ſolitude inclin'd ; 

© If you'll deſcend and take a walk, 

© I will divert you with my talk; 

Did you but know what danger's nigh, - 

© You would not chuſe a place fo high, 

© The Falconer is not far behind, 

© You know his ill-deſigning mind. | 

14. Friend 
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« Friend !* (ſtrait the Bird, alarm'd, replied) 


We neer in friendfhip were allied; 
© If I can ween aright, you're he 
To whom I owe my miſery: 
My ſire, by ſome falſe friend like you, 
© 'Trufting too much to outward ſhew, 
© Was cruelly betray'd of late, 
© A victim to untimely fate : 
© Your colour, ſhape, and ſize declare 
Of you my dam bid me beware.” 

< Your fire and I were hand and glove, | 
© And well was known our mutual love; 
© Your filial grief I cannot blame, 
© A parent's loſs no leſs can claim; 
© Ah! I was witneſs to his fate, 
It chanc'd as we a ſunning fate ! 
© When lo! a Fox, of grieſſy make, 
Came ruſhing out of yonder brake, 
© At unawares your fire he caught, 
And fled away as quick as thought. 
© My faculties with fear ſubdu'd, 
© The cruel raviſher I view'd, 
© Nor could dry-ey'd behold a fight 
So full of horror and affright : 
© He now was got to ſuch a diſtance, 
© I could, alas! lend no aſſiſtance. 

| 1 
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© But ſoon I ſet upon his back, 
To be reveng'd, a neighbouring pack, 
I own your duty bids obey, _ 
© And mind whate'er your dam does ſay ; 
© But I'm a Fox of gentle kind, | * 
© That ne''er to bloodſhed was inclin'd ; © 
© She caution'd well, but meant not me, 
© Who with your fire did fo agree, 
© Your ſue ! whole lineaments I trace 
© In every feature of your face ; 
© I'm ravith'd with th' enchanting fight, 
© And can't expreſs. the great delight. 
© What power could form fo rare a creature 
« How beauteous is each grace and feature | 
That bill ſo black, the blackeſt jet 
© That e' er was ſeen, can't vie with it: 
Storace's notes are little worth, 
Compar'd with thoſe you warble forth: 
The ſcarlet that ſurrounds your eyes, 
© The fam'd Venetian hue outvies: 
© Might I but ſtroke that golden breaſt, 
© Not all the Gods were half fo bleſt: 
The feathers that your tail adorn, 
Might by an Indian King be worn.“ 
The ſimple Bird, well pleas'd to hear, 


What e' en the wiſeſt can't forbear, 
To his own praiſes lent an ear. 


© This 


CE. EL REES 
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This can't” (concludes he) © be a foe, 
From whom ſuch charming accents flow,” 
Caution and fear now laid aſide, 
Thinking no evil could betide, 
He boldly ventur'd on the ground, 
And there too late his error found. 
When you read this, moſt virtuous, beauteous 
maid! © 
Conſider how the PHEASANT was betray'd. 


FABLE XV, 
The SOW and the PEACOCK, 


I N days of yore, as authors tell, 


When Beaſts and Birds could read and ſpell, 
(No matter where, in Town or City) 
There liv'd a SWINE exceeding witty, 
And for the beauties of her mind, 
Excelling all her briſtled kind; 
But yet, to mortify her pride, 
She found at laſt her failing ſide. 
Philoſophy ſhe had good ſtore, 
Had ponder'd Seneca all o'er, 
Yet all precautions uſeleſs prove, 
Againſt the power of mighty Love, 
It 


- 
.V 
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It happen'd, on a,ſultry day, 
Upon her favourite couch ſhe lay: 
"Twas a round dunghull ſoft and warm, 
O'erſhadow'd by a neighbouring barn, 
When lo, her winking eyes behold 
A creature with a neck of gold, 
With painted wings and gorgeous train, 
That ſparkled like the ſtarry plain ! 
His neck and breaſt all brilliant ſhine 
Againſt the fun ;—the dazzled Swing, 
Who never ſaw the like before, 
Began to wonder and adore ; 
But ſeeing him ſo fair and nice, 
She left her dunghill in a trice, 
And (fond to pleaſe) the grunting elf 
Began to waſh and prune herſelf, 
And from the ſtinking wave ſhe run, 
To dry her carcaſe in the ſun; 
Then rubb'd her fides againſt a tree, 
And now, as clean as Hogs can be, 

With cautious air, and doubtful breaſt, 
The glittering PRAcock thus addreis d. 
« Sir, I, a homely rural Swine, 
© Can boaſt of nothing fair nor fine, 
No dainties in our troughs appear; 
© But, as you ſeem a ſtranger here, 

| | © Be 
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« Be pleas'd to walk into my ſty, 
© A little hut as plain as I; 
Pray venture through the humble door; 
© And, tho' your entertainment's poor, 
© With me you ſhall. be fure to find 
© An open heart and honeſt mind: 
© And that's a dainty ſeldom found, 
© On cedar-floors and city ground.” 
Thus far the Sow had preach'd by rule, 
She preach d, alas ! but to a fool ; 
For this ſame PEAcock (you muſt know) 
Had he been Man, had been a Beau : 
And had (like them) but mighty little 
To fay ; ſo ſquirted out his ſpittle; 
And, with an air that teſtified, 
He had at leaſt his ſhare of pride, 
He thus began: Why truly now 
© You're very civil, Mrs. Sow ; 
© But I am very clean d'ye ſee, 
© Your ſty is not a place for me: 
© Should I go thro” that narrow door, 
© My- feathers might be foil'd or tore ; 
© Or ſcented with unſavoury fumes ; 
© And what am I without my plumes ?” 
The much-offended Sow replies, 
(And turns a- ſquint her narrow eyes) 
Sir, 


#) 
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Sir, you're incorrigibly vain, | 
© To value thus a ſhining train; 

For when the northern wind ſhall blow, 
And ſend us hail, and fleet, and ow, 
© How will you fave from ſuch keen we:athers 
© Your merit? — Sir, I mean your featiers. 
As for myſelf —to think that 1 

© Should lead an idiot to my ſty, 

Or ſtrive to make an oaf my friend, 

© It makes my briſtles ſtand an end: 

© But for the future, when I ſee 

A Bird that much reſembles thee, 

I'll ever make it as a rule, 

« The ſhining cafe contains a fool.” 


FaBLE XVI. 
De BUTTERFLY. 


A s$prightly Girl, with tender care, 
Was bred in wholeſome country air, 
Far from the follies of the town, 
Alike untaught'to ſmile or frown; 
Her ear unus'd to flattery's-praite ; 

Unknown in woman's wicked ways ; 


_—- 


Her 
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Her tongue from modiſh tattle free, 
Undipp'd in ſcandal and Bohea z 
Her genuine form and native grace 
Quite ſtrangers to a looking-glaſs; 
Nor cards ſhe dealt, nor flirted fan, 
And valued not Quadrille, nor Man ; 
But ſimply liv'd, juſt as you know 
Miſs Chloe did—ſfome weeks ago. 

As now the pretty Innocent 
Walk'd forth to taſte the early ſcent, 
She tripp'd about the murmuring ſtream, 
That oft had lull'd her thoughtleſs dream, 
The morning ſweet, the air ſerene, 
A thouſand flowers adorn'd the ſcene; 
The birds rejoicing round appear, 


To chuſe their conſorts for the year; 


Her heart was light and full of play, 

And like herſelf all Nature gay. 
On ſuch a day, as Sages ſing, 

A BUTTERFLY was on the wing ; | 

From bank to bank, from bloom to bloom, 

He ſtretch'd the gold-beſpangled plume ; 

Now ſkims along, and now alights, 

As beauty tempts, or ſmell invites ; 

He now the Vi'let's freſhneſs ſips, 

Now kiſs'd the Roſe's ſcarlet lips: 


Becomes 
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Becomes anon the Daiſy's gueſt, 
Then preſs'd the Lily's ſnowy breaſt; 
Nor long to one vouchſafes a ſtay, 

But juſt ſalutes and flies away. 

The Virgin faw, with rapture fir'd ; 
She ſaw, and what ſhe ſaw. deſir d, 
The ſhining wings, and ſtarry eyes 
She burns to ſeize the living prize: 
Her beating breaſt, and glowing face, 
Betray her native love of dreſs, 

And all the Woman full expreſt, 

Firſt flutters in her little breaſt : 
Enſnar'd by empty outward ſhow, 

She ſwift purſues the inſect Beau; 
O'er gay parterres ſhe runs in haſte, 
Nor heeds the garden's flow'ry waſte. 

Long as the ſun, with genial power, 
Increaſing, warm'd the ſultry hour, 
The Nymph o'er every border flew, 
And kept the ſhining game in view: 
But when, ſoft breathing thro? the trees, 
As hovering o'er the Tulip's pride 
He hung with wing diverſified, 
Caught m the hollow of her hand, 

She held the captive at command. 


Eluttering 


. — 
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Fluttering in vain to be releas'd, 
He thus the gentle Maid addrefs'd ;!— 
© Looſe, generous Virgin, looſe my chain; 
From me what glory canft thou gain? 
© A vain, unquiet, glittering thing, 
© My only boaſt a gorgeous wing ; 
© From flower to flower J idly ſtray, 
The trifler of a ſummer's day: 
Then let me not in vain implore, 
© But leave me free again to ſoar.” 
His words the little charmer mov'd, 
She the poor trembler's ſuit approv'd 3 
His gaudy wings he then extends, 
And flutters on her fingers” ends: 
From thence he ſpoke, as you ſhall hear, 
In ſtrains-well worth a Maiden's ear. 
When now the young and tender age 
© Is pure, and heedleſs to engage; 
© When in thy free and open mien 
© No ſelf-important air is ſeen ; 
© Unknowing all, to all unknown, 
© Thou liv'ſt or prais'd or blam'd by none. 
© But when unfolding by deprees 
© The Woman's fond defire to pleaſe, 
© Studious to heave the artful figh, 


Attentive to the tongue and eye, 
e Thou 
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© Thou ſett'ſt thy little charms to ſhow, 

© And fport'ſt familiar with the beau, 

© Forſaking then the ſimple plain 

© To mingle with the courtly train, 

Thou in the midnight ball ſhalt ſee 

© Creatures apparell'd juſt like me; 

© Who round and round, without deſign, 

© Tinſell'd in empty luſtre ſhine : 

© As dancing thro? the ſpacious dome, 

8 From fair to fair the triflers fun, 

If, victim of a gay outſide, 

© Attradted by th* embroĩder'd pride, 

C The glittering gew-gaw thou ſhouldſt chaſe, | 
© As me juſt now, from place to place, 
© What mighty prize will crown thy pains ? 
© A BUTTERFLY is all thy gains.” 
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FABIE XVII. | 
De BUTTERFLY ard BEE. 


A Gaudy BuTTERFLy, we're told, 
Once perch'd upon a Marygold z 
Vainly conceited with his travels, 
Which, boaſtingly, he thus unrayels ;— . 
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© I've - rang'd the groye's impervious ſhadey » 


© The ſpacious lawn, and verdant glade; 
© Ofer flowery hills I wing'd the gale, 
© And wanton'd thre” the dewy vale ; 
© The garden ſought thro” each receſs, 
The terras, grot, and wilderneſs ; 
© The lake I paſs d, and boarded there 
© The gilded yacht fo rich and fair; 
© Of various flowers I mark'd the dies, 
And caught the fragrance each fupplies z 
© Around the manſion proud I flew, 
© No bounds, but Nature's bounds, I knew ; 
What dignity does travel give 
To live at home, is not to live.” 

A BeEx that heard the vain parade, 
Beneath a bloſſomꝰs fragrant ſhade, 
With juſt concern beheld the FLy, 


= 


ws - wo — 
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And, frowning, made him this reply 


Vain, idle rambler ſ doom'd. to ſhame f 
From travel what haſt thou to elm? 
c To vagrant painted fools, like thee, 
« ”Tis only new difgrace to ſee : 
From various ſcenes you ne er deduce, ' 
With honeſt aim, a ſingle uſe: 
£ Once more a ſhort excurſion roam z 
Go ſee-my hive, and think of home: 


Px © The 
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© The fruits of travel there you'll find ; 
Let then example mend thy mind.” 


— . + 
FABLE XVIII. 
De PROPHETIC BEE. 


FLORELL A, under Mamine's care, 
Breath'd the pure wholeſome country air, 
And ſmil'd and bluſh'd, to think fo near 
The virgin's wiſh - a fifteenth year: 
Her prudent parents often read 
One ſober lecture to her head : | 
© How pleas'd they were ſhe had not known 
© The follies of a wicked town! _ | 
© That all their thoughts had been confin'd 
© To ſtore with what was good her mind; 
© Hop'd ſhe would never do, or know, 
© What Lucy did ſome months ago; 
And wiſh'd, in the decline of life, 
To ſee her make a frugal wife.” 
But while her tutors thus impart, 
Their precepts never reach'd the heart: 
For beaus, and belles, and fages tell 
Her heart on other things would dwell ; 
ROW; Ka: On 
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On balls and plays, and love and faſhions 
More ſuited to her ruling paſſion. 
Florella prudently had weigh'd 

Her taſte, with what her mother ſaid ; 
She heard the bounds of law and duty, 
Yet ſtudied more the power of beauty 
Once in a week read holy writ, 

But ſlept each night with Congreve's wits 
In ſhort, Florella thought her age 

Not grave enough to act the ſage ; 

And therefore eagerly purſued 

What Nature, Whim, and Folly ſhew'd, 
She learnt betimes to furl the fan, 

To laugh and ogle with her man; 

Her dreſs, her air, with ſtudious art, 
Were taught her wiſhes to impart ; 

She tried by action, word, and feature, 
To be a lovely flirting creature. 

In that ſoft month, when virgins, fir'd 
With Faſhion's charms, are new attir'd ; 
When cautious prudes in whiſpers tell 
The ills that luckleſs prudes befe! ; 

The gay Florella left her room, 

To view the flowers* opening bloom: 
Along the garden ſaunt'ring ſtray'd 

T he ſelf- admiring thoughtleſs Maid; 


When 


* 
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When meeting Flora in the way, 

Join'd, arm in arm, with chearful May ; 

She glanc'd contempt, nor here could reſt, 
But pluck'd the poſy from her breaſt ; 

And many a bloom and many a flower 

From off their native ſtems ſhe tore— 

The wanton ſmil'd—ſhe gaz'd—ſhe frown'd— 
Then threw her garland on the ground. 

Her ſmiles, her frowns, her looks intent, 
Spoke, plain as language, what ſhe meant :. 
With voice diſtin they ſeem'd to ſay, 

© Go, ſhort-liv'd pageants of a day 

© Go, ſeek ſome other nymph to grace; 

© Your charms, more blooming than her ſace, 


No ſweets that ſcent the various wreath 


Can equal ſure Florella's breath 
No bluſhing Roſe, no Lily fair, 
© Can with Florella's face compare 
Juſt then a Bee (to talk like Gay) 
In ſearch of ſweets was on his way; 
Clung to an Hyacinth, from whence 
Obſervant, as a BRE of ſenſe, 
He gaz'd around, ſurvey'd the Fair, 
Her beauteous form, her giddy air, 
And, while with pity glow'd his breaſt, 
Thus he his ſentiments expreſs'd ;— | 
, | K 3 « Unthinking 
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© Unthinking maid ! an emblem fee 
© Of what your future fate may be 


© That beauty, when familiar grown, 
Will ceaſe to wound each fop may on, 
May feel its power too, but yet 

© What ſkin can fix a male coquet ? 

© Beaus will behold you as a flower, 

A pretty plaything for an hour; 

© And he whoſe boſom Virtue warms, 

© Thinks red and white are feeble charms; 
© But what if (once your pride ſubdued) 

© The trifling coxcomb dare be rude ? 

What if his vanity you bleſs, 

© And the whole woman yields to dreſs ? 

© Your charms, alas! will then be found 
© As garlands withering on the ground ; 

© Your beauty, as a faded flower, 

© Long ſever'd from its native bower, 

© No more will bluſh upon your cheek, 

© But, drooping, your diſhonour ſpeak ; 

© Shunning and ſhunn'd by every eye, 

© Contemn'd you'll live, unhonour'd die.” 


FaBLE 
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F ABLE XIX. 
A PAINTER, @ POET, aud his FRIEND, 


A Poet of no common vein 

Employ'd in Chloe's praiſe his pen; 

With rival art, a PAINTER ſtrove > 

To pre-engage the Fair to loye. 

By equal turns, each anxious breaſt 

Now hopes reviv'd, now fears oppreſt. 
The PAINTER, with a warm deſign, 

Firſt drew her picture, all divine; 

He ſnatch'd a charm from ev*ry Faig 

Cleora's port, Belinda's air ; 

Here Liddy's melting (mile we py, 

Here the ſoft languiſh of her eye; 

A thouſand other charms he ftole, 

Which, join'd in one, complete the whole: 

For well he knew a thing ſo vain 

Would ſpurn the truth with proud diſdains .* 

He flies, and, bending to the ground, 

The piece preſents with bow profound. r 
She takes it with a gracious mule, + 
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But then, unable to controul 

The riſing tranſports of her ſoul, 
Quick ſhe retires ; and, when alone, 
Thus to herſelf the Fair begun 

© One mirror muſt belie this face; 
My glaſs ſpeaks no ſuperior grace : 
© But grant the youth hath made me ſhine, 
© In ornaments not ſtrictly mine; | 
© Yet this, at Jeaſt, muſt be confeſt, 

'< *Tis Chloe's picture in his breaſt.” 

The Bard, all compliments aſide, 
Strict truth and reaſon for his guide, 
Attempts the next to ſound her praiſe, 
With modeſt, yet with nervous lays, 

No Goddeſs here the Fair is ſeen, 

Nay ſcarce (fave to himſelf) a Queen: 
No wild hyperboles are ſought 

(Thoſe far-ſtrain'd tortures of a thought) 
No foreign charms, no borrow'd grace; 
He paints her ſuch as Chloe was, 

She views, ſhe reads, and, ſtung with rage, 
To flames condemns the guilty page. 
| He faw, and pin'd with ſilent grief, 

When thus a Friend propos'd relief : 
< Excuſe my freedom, while I ſhow 
To what your late repulſe you owe ; 
| 4 »Tis 
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< *Tis to yourſelf, untaught to lie, 

© And ſoothe the ſex's vanity : 

© If then you ſeek to mend the matter, 

* Why, like the PalxrEx, learn to flatter,” 
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FABLE XX. 
The RATS in Council, 


Ts S, gallant Cat, of noble birth, 
Moſt beauteous of all Cats on earth, 
Liv'd foe to RaTs; and far and near 
He kept them in continual fear, 
RaTs, and RATS” uncles, aunts, and couſins, 
T itſey demoliſh'd em by dozens ; 

You can't conceive ! ſuch devaſtation, 
Such ſlaughter and ſuch deſolation ! 

It chanc'd one night, as authors ſay, 
Love, mighty love, called Tis away; 
When in the ſnares of Cupid hamper'd, 
O'er many a houſe's top he ſcamper d. 
The coaſt was clear; and now, full late, 
The RaTs were ſummon'd to debate 
Tiiſey the ſubject; great the ſqueaking ; 
For that's the ſtyle theſe people ſpeak in. 


Uproſe 
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Uproſe the Tully of the place, Hh. 
And ſtroakt his whiſkers back with grace. | 
Mixt murmurs thro” th aflembly ran, 
When thus the long tailꝰd peer began 
Wich grief it is, my lords, each day, 
© 1 ſee our commonwealth decay; | 
© Theſe almoſt hourly depredations, 
© Muſt put a Rar beyond all patience, 
© When we go forth, not one in ten 
Of all our hoſt comes back again. - 
© Methinks; too, ſome peculiar fate 
Attends our officers of ſtate, 
© Our Speaker he went long before; 
Our Chancellor is now no more: 
* Nay, &en our Monayeh's ſelf, we know, 
© (God ſave the King ! ) has felt our foe. 

I've found a cure for this dread evil, 
This Cat, or rather, Sirs, this Devil: 
© I humbly would propoſe to ſend 
Some valiant RAT, in guiſe of friend; 
This Rar (d'ye mind me?) having got 
< Fit time to execute the plot, 
Should tie a bell (obſerve me I) round 
His neck, then fly for't underground. 
This done, we ſtill in time may hear him: 
0 I. done, what creature needs to fear him?“ 


A grey 
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A grey old Senator ſat by, 
And made the Patriot this reply ;— 
© Your ſcheme is good; I like it well; 
© We ſhall, as you ſay, hear the bell: 
We ſhall—yet—now I think, I doubt it; 
© For where's the RAT will ſet about it? 


FaBsrE XXI. 


Tie LION and ti ELEPHANT... * 


- 


Addreſſed to a Lady who praiſes every body. 


Too fond of fame, too prone to praiſe, 

Maria, liſten to my lays; 

Inſtruction forms the moral tale, 

And lurks beneath the ſimple veil. 
It happen'd once, that, o'er the plain, 

A Lion held his gentle reign; 

Full ſmoothly paſs'd his peaceful days, 

For all his pleaſure was to praiſe : 

His courtiers, whether low or high, 

The Monarch view'd with equal eye ; 

Honeſt or wicked, great or ſmall, 

Their ſmiling Sovereign prais'& them all; 


And 
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And every monſter of the wood 
Was wond'rous wiſe and wond'rous good, 
As once he ſtray'd the foreſt round, 
It chanc'd an ELEPHANT he found, 
A ſolitaty Sage was he, 
Vers'd in thy lore, Philoſophy ; 
Though rude and ſightleſs to the view, 
Much had he ſeen, and much he knew 
But tir'd with Folly's idle ſports, | 
The farce of State, the noiſe of Courts, 
Wiſely he gave his evening's cloſe 
To peace, to jcarning, and repoſe. 
Such Wiſdom in ſo rude a place, 
And talents form'd a court to grace, 
To find in woods and wilds retir'd, 
Th” enraptur'd Monarch much admir'd ; 
And many a praiſeful promiſe made, 
To lure them from retirement's ſhade, 
And fain to courts, life's ampler ſtage, 
Would draw the ſolitary Sage. 
© Ne'er be it ſaid, with honeſt pride, 
The fage Philoſopher replied, 
£ That I forſook my peaceful cell, 
© With you and in your court to dwell, 
© And, fed with idle flattery there, 


* Your nods, your ſmiles, and praiſes ſhare, 
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© With villains, ſycophants, and ſlaves, 

© With apes and monkeys, fools and knaves . 
Fair Maid, 'twere needleſs to explain, 

To ſenſe like your's, the fabling ſtrain; 

Then greet no more, to forms a ſlavey : 

Fair Virtue as you greet a Knave; 

Not that I wiſh you, madly bold, 

To fally forth, like knights of old, 

And fierce and open war to wage 

With all the vices of our age; 

Nor would, to Virtue's cauſe untrue, 

Forbid to praiſe where praiſe is due 

But oh ! I charge you, praiſe not them, 

Whom conſcience teaches to condemn. 

Be cautious, then; for, Lady, know 

Offended Virtue holds her foe, 

Both him that takes, and him that pays 

The words of proſtituted praiſe, 
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FABTLE XXII. 
The GOOSE and the SW ANS, 


I Hate the face, however fair, 

That carries an affected air; 

The liſping tone, the ſhape conſtrain'd, 
The ſtudied look, the paſſion feign'd, 
Are fopperies, which only tend 

To injure what they ſtrive to mend. 
With what ſuperior grace inchants 
The face which Nature's pencil paints 
Where eyes, unexercis'd in art, 

Glow with the meaning of the heart 
Where freedom and good-humour fit, 


And eaſy gaiety and wit 


Tho? perfect beauty be not there, 

The maſter lines, the finiſh'd air, 

We catch, from ev'ry look, delight, 

And grow enamour'd at the ſight ; 

For Beauty, tho" we all approve, 

Excites our wonder more than Love; 

While the Agreeable ſtrikes ſure, 

And gives the wounds we cannot cure. 
7 age Why 
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Why then, my Amoret, this care, 
That makes you, in effect, leſs fair? 
If Nature on your cheek beſtows 
A bloom that emulates the Roſe ; | 
Or, from ſome heav'nly image, drew, 
A form Apelles never knew; 
Your ill-judg'd aid will von ĩmpart, 
And ſpoil by meretricious Art ? 

Or had you, Nature's error, come 
Abortive from the mother's womb, 
When ſuch, of glitt'ring jewels proud, 
Still preſs the foremoſt in the crowd, 
The gaudy dreſs attracts the eye, 
And magnifies deformity. _ . 


The ſhrilleſt of the cackling train, 
With proud and elevated creſt, _ 
Precedence claim'd above the. reſt. 
Says ſhe, * I laugh at human race, 


© Who ſay Geeſe hobble in their pace; 
© Look here - the fland'rous lie detect; 


Not haughty Man is ſo erect. 


© That Peacock yonder |. E 
© The creature's of his gaudy train! 
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A Goole, affected, empty, vain, -. . h 
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© Tf both were ftripp'd, I'd pawn my word, 
© A Gooſe would be the finer bird : 
© Nature, to hide her own defects, 
© Her bungled work with fin'ry decks : 
© Were Geeſe ſet off with half that ſhow, 
© Would men admire the Peacock —No.” 
Thus vaunting, thro” the mead ſhe ſtalks, 
The cackling breed attend her walks ; 
The ſun ſhot down his noon-tide beams, 
The Swans were ſporting in the ſtreams ; 
Their ſnowy plumes, and ſtately pride, | 
Provok'd her ſpleen: Why chere; ſhe cry'd, 
© Again, what arrogance we ſee, 
© Thoſe creatiires, how they mimic me ! 
© Shall every fowl the water ſkim, 
© Becauſe we Geeſe are known to ſwim ? 
© Humility they ſoon ſhall learn, 
© And their own emptineſs diſcern.” 
So ſaying, with extended wings, 
Lightly upon the wave ſhe fprings ; 
Her boſom ſwells, ſhe ſpreads her plumes, 
And the Swan's ſtately creſt aſſumes : 
Contempt and mockery enſu'd, | 
And burſts of laughter ſhook the flood. 
A SwAN, ſuperior to the reſt, 
Sprung forth, and thus the fool addreſs'd :— 
he © Conceited 
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© Conceited thing, elate with pride 

© Thy affectation all deride ; 

© Theſe airs thy awkwardnefs impart, 

© And ſhew thee plainly as thou art. 

© Among thy equals of the flock, 

Thou haſt eſcap'd che public mock, 

© And, as thy parts to good conduce, 

© Been deem'd an honeſt hobbling Gooss,” 
Learn hence to ſtudy wiſdom's rules : 

Know foppery's the pride of fools : 

And, ſtriving Nature to conceal, 

You only her defects reveal. 


„„ e 
F ABLE XXIII. 
The TRAVELLER &@nd the GRASS-HOPPERS, 


A TRAVELLER, in a ſummer's day, 
What with the heat and duſt together, 
Was grown quite peeviſh ; tis the way 
Of many folks in ſultry weather. 
Our TRAVELLER, Sir, was one of theſe ; 
They're but a fooliſh kind of men; 
He piſh'd, and puff d, and wip'd his face, 
Then ſhut his eyes and would have flept ; 
L But 
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But all around, amongſt the graſs, 
The Graſs-hoppers a twittering kept, 
And ſeem'd to fay © That's if we pleaſe z” 
For Flies are ſaucy now and then. 


When once a man's a little four, 

A trifling matter makes him mad; 
You've ſeen a baby beat the floor ? 

Our TRAVELLER then was full as bad: 
He bluſter'd ; *twould have made one laugh: 

The Inſects put him in a flame. 

So down he jump'd, and drew his ſword, 
And flaſh'd and cut, as who ſhould ſay, 
PII trim you, ſcoundrels.— Pooh ! abſurd ! 
© Why did not he purſue his way ? 

© He'd ated wiſer by the half.” 
That's true; but ſtill you do the fame. 


Who I? excuſe me.'—Nay 'tis true; 

I heard you making ſuch a pother, 
Crying, What would you have me do? 

The world ſays this, and that, and t'other. 
I'll tell you what I'd have you do. | 

You'll ſay they're troubleſome ; What then? 
Leet them alone, and go you on, 
And never heed their ſenſeleſs riot; 

I To 
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To ſilence all you'll ne'er have done, 
Forget them, and they'll ſoon be quiet. 
Believe me, you will find it true, 
'Tis juſt the ſame with Flies or Men, 


FaBLE XXIV. 
The WOLF and the GO OSE, 


Oven on a time, in ancient days, 

A Goost thus cackled her own praiſe; 

Thus boaſting ſpake the filly fool, 

Plac'd in the middle of a pool :— 

© Who dares my courage thus arraign, 

© And dare inſult in haughty ſtrain ? 

© Henceforward know, that mongſt the bold 

© A great ſuperior rank I hold. 

When Gallic foes forſook their home, 

© T” invade the warlike fans of Rome, 

< Bold with ſucceſs, at midnight hour, 

They climb'd the heights of Jove's great 
© * tow'r | 

When all the guards were lock'd in ſleep, - 

© And left expos'd the craggy ſteep : 
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My valiant fires then rais'd alarms, 
© And rous'd the Romans to their arms; 
© Who forc'd the Gauls to take their flight, 
© And quick deſcend the mountain's height.” 
Then in his turn a WoLF began 
© Who ſhews more kindneſs, Wolf or Man? 
© When Rome's great founder, as they ſay, 
« An helplefs infant moaning lay, 
© Dragg'd from the mother's foſt'ring care, 
© He fil'd with piteous cries the air. 
© A She-Wolf then her care ſupplyd, 
© And all her fierceneſs laid aſide: 
The tender babe ſhe fondly ſtrove 
To foſter with the kindeſt love.” 
While thus they talk'd, a furious Kite 
Was thither ſeen to bend his flight: 
The trembling Goosx plung'd down the flood, 
Forgetful of her ancient blood. 
Meanwhile a ftraggling Ewe appears, 
And tow'rds the pool his footſtep ſteers : 
The WoLF no longer ſeem'd to prove 
His boaſted tenderneſs and love ; 
On the poor Ewe he quickly flies ; 
Beneath his fangs the creature dies. 
Ye fools ! who ſeek to raiſe your name 
By your forefathers' noble fame, 
; | | Know 
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Know that unlefs their ſteps you trace, 
Their honour'd mem'ry you diſgrace : 
Henceforth from your own actions ſtrive 
A glorious. title to deriye. 
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FABLE XXV. 
The two PIGEONS, 


A He 104 tf Noe ineh | 
Laſt "Thurſday left their former place 
But whether they'd been us'd to roam, 
Or ſought ſome other ſurer home; 
Or weary of the crowd were grown, 
And choſe to love and bill alone, 
And be at eaſe, like country elves, 
And care fot nothing but themſelves ; . 
It matters not to me or YOU 
Howe'er the little wand'rers flew 
Into a parlour, quite unſeen, 
And ſettled on an Indian ſcreen. 
Two female friends, an hour before,  .  -: 
© How old? Twice ten, and nnn 
To taſte the ſweets of Hampſtead air, | 


Had left behind them Hyp and Care; 
L 3 AN 
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And prais'd the change of London town, 
For health and ſpirits, now their own. 
As to the room they tripp'd along, 
To ſip their tea, and humm'd a ſong, 
The feather'd pair they both eſpied, 
In all the bloom of P16rov pride; 

© Bleſs mel fays one, © what fight is this ? 
© An emblem ſure of joy and peace 
£-We'll not diſturb the happy pair— 

© Why let them coo and fondle there; 

© They fled for ſhelter—and ſhall find 

© To ſtrangers we are not unkind,” 

At the requeſt, the younger Fair 

Attends with due and hourly care : 

They flutt'ring eager, grateful ſtand, 

And take their food from either hand : 
They let her ſtroke their gloſſy frame, 
No creatures ſure were half ſo tame.” 

She hears them cov and ſees them bleſt, 
And make but one foft downy neſt ; 

Their vows are ardent, full of flame, 

Their ſouls are conſtant and the ſame, 

No wiſhes to defile the bed, 
Where faithful love the couple led. 
But may not this enamour'd pair 


Affect the gently-tending Fair ? 


— 
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And make her wiſh to have a ſwain, 
To breathe his vows and tell his pain ? 
Make her confeſs ſhe bears a part, 

In what can touch his manly heart ? 
Make her find out, her preſent ſtate 

Leſs happy than her bird and mate ? 
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FABLE XXYL 
e BUTTERFLY and CATERPILLAR. 


A S on a gay Roſe a young BUTTERELY fat, 
With ſelf, like Narciſſus, in love; 
His eyes rov'd with joy from this beauty to that, 

Uncertain which moſt to approve, 


His back was adorned with tiſſue of gold, 
His velvet-veſt ting'd like the ſky ; 

Gay em'ralds, when either ſilk wing he'd unfold, 
In ſtuds gave delight to the eye. 


With ſuent delight oft he read himſelf o'er, 
As av'rice doth gaze on its pelf : 
At length he exclaim'd— I was blind heretofore, 
Or ere gow I had known myſelf” _ 
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If earth I rove Oer, if I travel the air, 
A being like ſelf ſhall I fee ? 

© Moſt certainly, all that exiſts here or there, 
In grace, muſt fubmit unto me 


© This Roſe's gay damaſk, fo ſoft and ſo fine, 


© Was wove to afford me a ſeat: 


Each bloom, as a cat'rer, provides, when I'd dine, 


© Honey-dews—the moſt exquiſite treat 


© What powers did generous Nature beſtow, 

© To anſwer my beauties in all! 
On wings like the wind, where I liſt I can go, 
Not like theſe mean creatures that crawl !'—. 


© D'ye hear, faid a CATERPILLAR unto his 
friends, | By 
Who on a near branch had their tations, 
© How couſin himſelf to himſelf recommends, 
© And leſſens his neareſt relations? 


By us unreprov'd ſhall ſuch haughtineſs be? 


Say, ſhall we ſubmit to diſgrace, 
© From one who was yeſterdayjuſt ſuch as we? 
I' up, and will ſhew him his race. 
© So, couſin” he now to the BUTTERFLY cries, 
With frankneſs and freedom of air ;j— 


* 


© Pray, 
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« Pray, when didft thou on with this glittering 
« diſguiſe ? 
© I ſcarce know you in it, I ſwear ! 


© Thou'rt bent, I preſume, on ſome viſit or other, 
Thus trick'd out ſo wond'rous fine: 
© This day, I ſuppoſe, thou'rt engag'd to thy 
© hrother ; 
He aſk'd me on cabbage to dine. 


Marry, couſin! come up! Maſter BuTTERFLY 
cries, 
< Moſt highly we're honour'd indeed ! 
© A crawler ally'd to a perſon who flies !— 
< Invited on cabbage to feed! 


© Be gone, ſaucy ſcoundrel!—ſtil creatures, like 
* thee, 
© Are ſtudious to pick up relations, 
Who make ſuch a noble appearance as me, 
And happily fill the beſt ſtations 2 


© And wilt thou —_ thou art? oy 
the other, : 
Thou poor ſupercilious Fly] 
© Thy father, thy mother, thy ſiſter, thy brother, 
< Were crawlers no better than I. | , 


© Thou 
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Thou ſee'ſt not thyſelf; if thou didſt, thou 
© wouldit ſee 
© A Worm-a mere Worm in diſguiſe !— 
© On Fortune's poor ſmile, all who vaunt it like 
© thee, 


© Shall learn by rebuke to be wiſc.” 
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FABLE XXVIL 
The TURNSPIT, the SPANIEL, and the MASTER. 


Tur feaſt was ſerv'd, and nine and nine 

Were chang' d for ſweatmeats, fruit, and wine; 

The Cook, from ſultry toils releas'd, 

Selected fragments from the feaſt ; 

And chicken's legs, and ſcraps of veal, 

Secur'd againſt another meal. 

The labours of the day were o'er, 

And now the T urNnsPrr toil'd no more; 

By Cook releas'd, he ſought the ſhade, 

And on the cooleſt grafs-plat laid; 

Supine he ſtretch'd, at eaſe he roll'd, 

Whilſt, unawares, the MAasTER ſtroll'd, 

Wich favourite LovELy by his ſide. 

© Heighday ! what's this ?* the MASTER cry'd : 
The 
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© The uglieſt beaſt, I vow and ſwear 

© Get out—you ſhan't lie ſtretching there; 

And LoveLy, with the furious zeal 

Which favourites for their maſters feel, 

Attack'd the Dog ; whoſe fire and ſpirit 

Wete not inferior to his merit. 

The MasTER ſaw th' unequal ſtrife, 

Which threaten'd hard the fav'rite's life ʒ 

And, like the partial Gods, who ſhroud 

Their fav'rite heroes in a cloud, 

He interpos'd, and ſnatch'd away 

LoveLy, who had fall'n the 'TunsNsPIT's prey: 

Then thus addreſs'd the conqu' ring Cur : 

© Now ſay whoſe Dog? - Your honour's, Sir, 

© Who kindly with your Cook combines 

© To turn and roaſt your ſavoury chines ; 

For every day I dreſs the meat, 

© Which you and idle LoveLy eat; 

© And truly, tho* I'm mean and rough, 

© Cook knows my merit well enough : 

© And had I been a ſpaniel bred, 

© With dangling ears, and handſome head, 

© The TurnseiT, whom you now deſpiſe, 

© Had been a fay'rite in your eyes; 

© Had din'd with you, and been careſs'd, 

© While other Dogs the meat had dreſs d. 
oy "uy © But 
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£ But merit, in your narrow mind, 

To beauty only is aſſign'd: 

© Tho” flattery here bears equal part, 

For fawning LoveLy's won your heart: 
But, MASTER, was you truly wiſe, 

* You'd uſe your judgment with your eyes.” 


FaBLE XXVIII. 
The ELECTION of the FOX. 


E LECTIONS, as they ought to be, 
For years were abſolutely free; 

And Members by the wiſe were thought 
To be as honeſt as they ought, | 
At length, among the brutal tribe, 

A Fox firſt introduc'd a bribe : 

No vice is long without its brother, 

One bribe ſoon introduc'd another: 
Theſe ſet a hundred more a flying; 
For bribes are fam'd for multiplying : 
The poiſon through the faireſt ſpread, 
And Liberty hung down her head: 
The ſtory of its introduction 
I'll here unfold for your inſtruction. 


A Monkey, 
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A Monkey, of a ſcheming head, 
Was to the barber's calling bred : - - 
Four trees of filbert-nuts he-claim'd, - | 
And thence a Freeholder was nam d; j* 
Beneath the ſhelter of theſe trees, | 
He lather'd brutes, and liv'd at caſe. 
Beneath one day appear'd a Goar, 
To loſe his beard, and gain a vote. 
The Monkey ſoon began to ſhave, 
And talk politically grave. 
Fhe Goar, a brute of much Ae 
Applauds his wiſdom and his learning; 
And then inſinuates the caſe :!— 
© I'm candidate for ſuch a place; 
Accept theſe dozen peaches, pray, 
(I'm ſhav'd extremely well to-day;) 
© The other Candidate, you know, 
© Is your's, and all the nation's foe : * 
© I hope you'll ſuch a rogue oppoſece,, 
© Fl be your friend—if'T am choſe,” Pc 
The Monkey promis'd—bit a peach, - | 
And only wiſh'd to lather each. g. 
The other Candidate—a Fox, | 
Came with a train of Dunghill Cocks; 
The Monkey ſhav'd him neat and trim, 
And whiſk'd the hair on every limb; 
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The-Fox two dozen peaches gave, 

Then ſwore the Goar was but a knave !— 

© The Goar, my wiſhes to defeat, 

(Cries he) reports, that Fowls I eat; 

gut let it, friend, be underſtood, 

That I abhor the fight of blood; 

© If true, what ſuch as him pretend, 

Think you they'd on my ſteps attend? 

© Then, fince you know your friends from foes, 

© I beg that you'll the Goar oppoſe. 

He promis'd, as he did before, 

But kept his word a little more, | 

For twelve is leſs than twenty-four. 

He gave the artful Fox his vote 

And thus was call'd to by the Goar; 

© Stay, Barber, you're miſtaken, ſtay, 

© You know you ſhav'd my beard to-day. 

Why what you ſay, cries Pug, is true, 

© But faith I ſhav'd the Fox fince you. 

| © The peaches, Sir ! The peaches !—oh ! 

_ © T've eat them long enough ago; 

c Thoſe twelve you gave me, Sir, eat well, 

© Nor could his twenty-four excel ; 

© In taſte I mean—but, Sir, in number, 

One dozen mult to two knock under. 
© Beſides 
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© Beſides, you know, as well as I, 

They mean to ſell, who aim to buy; 

© And who, that muſt his freedom loſe, 
Think ye, the ſmalleſt price would chooſe ?” 


rn 


FABLE XXIX. 
The OWLS miſtaken, 


From Ivy bowers, with vaſt delight, 
Two OwLs ſurvey'd the moon's pale light: 
They thought r ee 
And hooted from the lonely tower: 

Cries one, © Did &'er my mate remark, 

© As forth ſhe wheel'd in ev'ning dark, 
How patient birds, by wires confin'd, 

© In aviary ſit? I dread, rejoin'd, 

In accents ſhrill, his round-fac'd mate, 

© Leſt e' er this priſon be our fate; 

For ſure there's fomething in our note 
Extremely fine, that's out of doubt. 

© And Boys, who-mimic while we ſing, 

© Demonſtrate ſtill more clear the thing; 

© But they, alas! and gravely wink d, 

© I wiſh the race of Boys extint, 


6 They 
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© They will one day, tho I am loth 

© To propheſy, confine us both; 

© For thoſe who hear us with ſuch pleaſure, 

© Muſt like our ſinging beyond meaſure.” 
'The morning came, the hooting bird 

All night the watchful parſon heard, 

Who, to ſecure his next night's reſt, 

Reſolv'd to ſeize the ſhrieking gueſt ; 

And now, purſuant to his words, 

The ladder's fix*'d—they take the birds; 

Who, parting from their manſion, figh'd, 

Whilſt one with ſerious viſage cry'd, 

© How juſt that prophecy of thine ! = 

This proves our voices very fine.“ 
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FanLE XXX. 
The CUCKOW TRAVELLER. 


ON CE, ſays the Fable, a CucxowW— 
Lords, Knights, and *Squires, the tale's for you 
A Cuckxow once, as Cuckows uſc, 

Went out upon a winter's cruiſe : 

Return'd with the returning ſpring, 

The Birds about him form a ring; 

While, 
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While, puff d with pride and ſelf-conceit, 
High on an Elm he takes his ſeat, 
Haranguing thus the num'rous band 
Old England ! well, the land's a land | 
© But rat me, gentlemen,” ſays he, 
© We paſlage fowl, that croſs the ſea, 
© Have vaſt advantages o'er you, 
© Whoſe native woods are all your view. 
© 'The ſeaſon paſt, I took a jaunt 
© Among the iſles of the Levant, 
© Where, by the bye, I ſtuff d my guts 
Wich almonds and piſtachio-nuts. 
© *T was then my chance ſome weeks to be 
© In that choice garden Italy: 
© But, underneath the ſky's expanſe, 
© No climate like the ſouth of France ! 
© You've often heard, I dare to ſwear, 
© How plenty Ortolans are there; 
© *Tis true—and more delicious meat, 
© Upon my foul, I never eat: 
Their Eggs are good; it was ill luck 
The day I had not ten to ſuck; 
© Yet, notwithſtanding, to my goit, 
© The bird's the ſweeter of the two.” 
He went on talking pert and loud, 
When an old Raven, from the crowd, 
" Stopt 
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Stopt ſhort his inſolent career 

© Why what a monſtrous buſtle's here ! 

© Say to what purpoſe is't you roam, 

© And what improvements bring you home ? 
Has Italy, on which you doat, 

© Supply'd you with another note? 

© Or France, which you extol fo high, 

© 'Taught you with better grace to fly ? 
Then tell us not of where you've been, 

© Of what you've done, or what you've ſeen ; 
For you, and all your rambling pack, 

© Cuckows go out, Cuckows come back.” 
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FABLE XXXI. 
The FAVOURITE, 


A Country Squire, by whim directed, 
The true ſtaunch dogs of chaſe neglected. 
Beneath his board no Hound was fed ; 
His hand ne'er ſtroak'd the Spaniel's head. 
A ſnappiſh Cur, alone careſs'd, 

By lies had baniſh'd all the reſt. 

Y AP had his ear; and defamation 

Gave him full ſcope of converſation, 


* 
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His ſycophants muſt be preferr'd ; 

Room muſt be made for all the herd: 

Wherefore, to bring his ſchemes about, 

Old faithful ſervants all muſt out. | 
The Cur on every creature flew, 

(As other great men's puppies do) 

Unleſs due court to him were ſhown, 

And both their face and buſineſs known, 

No honeſt tongue an audience found ; 

He worried all the tenants round ; 

Becauſe he liv'd in conſtant fear, 

Leſt truth, by chance, ſhould interfere, 

If any ſtranger dar'd intrude, 

The noiſy Cur his heels purſued. 

Now fierce with rage, now ſtruck with dread, 

At once he ſnarled, bit, and fled. 

Aloof he bays, with briſtling hair, 

And thus in ſecret growls his fear 

© Who knows but Truth, in this diſguiſe, 

© May fruſtrate my beſt-guarded lies ? 

© Should ſhe, thus mark'd, admittance find, 

© That very hour my ruin's ſign'd.”. 

Now in his howl's continued found, _ 
Theſe words were loſt, the voice was drown'd. - 
Ever in awe of honeſt tongues, 4 
Thus every day he ftrain'd his lungs, 
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It happen'd, in ill-omen'd hour, 

That Y ae, unmindful of his power, 
Forſook his poſt, to love inclin'd, 
A favourite bitch was in the wind : 
By her ſeduc'd in amorous playy 
They friſk'd the joyous hours away. 
Thus, by untimely love purſuing, 
Like Anthony, he ſought his ruin. 
For now the *Squire, unvex'd with noiſe, 
An honeſt neighbour's chat enjoys. 
© Be free,” ſays he, © your mind impart z 
© I love a friendly open heart : 

_ © Methinks my tenants ſhun my gate. 
Why ſuch a ſtranger grown of late? 
© Pray tell me what offence they find ; 
« *Tis plain they're not ſo well inclin'd.” 

Turn off your Cur” (the Farmer cries) 

© Who feeds your ear with daily hes, 
His ſnarling inſolence offends ; 
« *Tis he that keeps you from your friends. 
Were but that ſaucy puppy check' d, 
© You'd find again the fame reſpect. 
© Hear only him, he'll ſwear it too, 
© That all our hatred is to you; 
© But learn from us your true eſtate ; 
+ *Tis that curs'd Cur alone we hate.” 
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The Squire heard truth. Now Y ae ruſh'd in; 
The wide hall echoes with the din: 
Yet truth prevail'd ; and, with diſgrace, 
The Dog was cudgell'd out of place, 
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Faz3LE XXXII. 
The CATERPILLAR and SNAIL, 


I T always arrogance implies, 
To try to prove we're over wiſe ; 
And thoſe who make the greateſt boaſt, 
We always ſhould ſuſpect the moſt, 
Hid in a Tree, where autumn try d 
To ſatisfy the gard'ner's pride, 
Upon a peach (the very beſt ; 
He had kept it for to grace his feaſt) 
A SNAIL had climb'd to take her place, 
And what ſhe could not eat deface. 
The fame attractive ſmell and hue, 
Had drawn a CATERPILLAR too, 
To taſte that peach above the reſt : 
For inſects always chuſe the beſt: 
And on that principle had try'd 
The higheſt-favour'd glowing ſide, 
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Had not the SNAIL, who had eat to fill her, 
Left little for the CATERPILLAR; 
Which made a quarrel and embroil, 
Like thieves who can't divide the ſpoil. 

The CATERPILLAR knew, in fact, 
She was not guilty of the act; 
And, tho” the SNA1L thought fit abuſe her, 
dhe could not actually accuſe her; 
She had not taſted of the peach, 
So, on Forbearance made a ſpeech :=— 
«© *Tis true, you greedy thing, tis true, 
II peaches love as well as you, 
© And every day could eat my fill, 
© If I, like you, indulg*d my will: 
© But can I fee the gard'ner wait, 
© And tend his fruit-trees ſoon and late ; 
© And, when the tedious ſeaſon's paſt, 
© Deprive him of his hopes at laſt ? 
© Shall reptiles, after all his care, 
« Pillage the fruit bad ſeaſons ſpare ? 
No ſome reward his labour aſks, 
© To compenſate ſuch heavy taſks.” 

© Had you that noble, generous ſpirit,” 
Reply'd the Sw AIIL, I'd grant your merit: 
© But does not every creature know, 
© You are the garden's greateſt foe ? 


© And 
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© And yet the ſpeech you've made is ſuch— 
© In ſhort, you have profeſs*d too much. 
The gard'ners know, with all their care, 

© That we muſt have our proper ſhare : 

< Of herbs and leaves, and fruits'and flower 
They let us eat, tho* not devour. 
Perhaps, ſometimes, we may tranſgreſs, 

© Myſelf I have done it, I confeſs. 

But every thing alive is frail, 

Then why perfection in a SNAIL ? 

< Believe me, thoſe who moſt profeſs it, 

© Always in ſmalleſt ſhare poſleſs it; 

To own they're wrong ſometimes, none ſcorn, 
© I'm always drawing in my horn; 

© And as for you, I think (indeed 

© Believe it, as I would my creed) 

© You came, for all that vaunting ſpeech, 

© To feaſt upon that very peach. 
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FaBLE XXXIII. 
The SNAIL, the BUTTERFLY, and VIRTUOSO, 


Tus lofty pines with tempeſt bow, 
When humble ſhrubs ſcarce bend below; 
Rebellion ſhakes the palace- roof, 
Whilft ſtraw- built cottages are proof; 
Thus glittering objects ſtand to view, 
Court wonder, praiſe, and danger too, 

Encumber'd with his houſe, a SNAIL 
Crawl'd o'er the ground: he could not fail 
Remarking, with an envious eye, 
A little powder'd BUTTERFLY, 
Which fann'd with painted wings the air, 
Lighting on flowers, now here, now there. 
But whilſt from flower to flower he flew, 
Sipping from each the fragrant dew, 
His charms a V 1RTvo0s0 ſpies 
To catch him now with art he tries. 
From leaf to leaf the inſect paſt ; 
But ſtill purſu'd, was caught at laſt, 
On paper now, transfix'd with pins, 
The VIX ruoso views his wings; 

And, 
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And, as he way'd him to the ſun, 

The SNAIL ſurvey'd him, and begun :— 
_ © Behold the Inſect, fine and gay, 
Who ſipp'd the fragrant ſweets of May, 
© And, deck'd with ſpots and colours fine, 
© Sow'd envy in this heart of mine 

© Reproof how ſudden and how juſt! 

© Beauty's a flower that fades in duſt ; 
I, unadmir'd by curious eye, © 

© Can creep unhurt while beauties die: 

© I live unknown; their ſhorter date 

© Is made conſpicuous by their fate.” 
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FABLE XXXIV. 
7 The C AMELI OR. 


T WO Travellers, of different caſt, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they paſt, 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talk'd of this, and now of that; 
Diſcours'd awhile, mongſt other matter, 
Of the CAMELIon's form and nature, 

A ſtranger animal, cries one, 
c Sure never liv'd beneath the ſun, 
- A Lizard's 
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A Lizard's body, lean and long, 
© A Fiſh's head, a Serpent's tongue; 
< Its tooth with triple claw disjoin'd ; 
© And what a length of tail behind ! 
Ho ſlow its pace] and then it's hue— 
© Who ever ſaw fo fine a blue? 

© Hold there,” the other quick replies, 
© *Tis green—l ſaw it with theſe eyes, 
© As late with open mouth it lay, 
© And warm'd it in the ſunny ray ; 
© Stretch'd at its caſe the beaſt I view'd, 
And faw it eat the air for food.” 

© I've ſeen it, Sir, as well as you, 
And muſt again affirm it blue. 
< Atleiſure I the beaſt ſurvey'd, 
Extended in the cooling ſhade.” 


« *Tis green, tis green, Sir, I aſſure ye. 


£ Green !* cries the other, in a fury— 


Why Sir—vye think I've loſt my eyes ?'— 


were no great loſs,” the friend replies, 
For if they always ſerve you thus, 
© You'll find them but of little uſe,” 

So high at laſt the conteſt roſe, 
From words they almoſt came to blows ; 
When luckily came by a third 
To him the queſtion they referr d; 
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And begg'd he'd tell them, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

« Sirs (cries the umpire) ceaſe your pother, 

© The creature's neither one nor t'other. 

I] caught the animal laſt night, 

© And view'd it o'er by candle-light ; 

© I mark'd it well-twas black as jet.— 

© You ſtare—but, Sirs, I've got it yet, 

And can produce it. Pray, Sir, do: 

I'll lay my life the thing is blue. 

© And I'll be fworn that when you've ſeen 

© The reptile, you'll pronounce him green,'— 
Well then, at once to eaſe the doubt,” | 
Replies the man, I'll let him out; 

© And when before your eyes Pve ſet him, 

© If you don't find him black PII eat him.” 

He faid ; then full before their ſight 
Produc'd the beaſt ; and lo ! *twas white. 
Both ſtar'd; the Man look'd wond'rous wiſe. 
My children, the CAMELI1ON cries, , 
(Then firſt the creature found a tongue) 
© You all are right, and all are wrong; 
© When next you talk of what you view, 
© Think others ſee as well as you, 
© Nor wonder if you find that none 
«© Prefers your eye-ſight to his own.” 

FABLE 


iſs PRUDENTIAL FABLES. 


Pr 


FABLE XXXV. 
The Force of PREJUDICE, 


Oxcr on a time, or ſtory lies, 

A Deity forſook the ſkies ; 

And rambling curious up and down, 

Enter'd at length an Afric town; 

Where liv'd a tribe of mortals black, 

With each a hump npon his back ; 

A burthen common to the nation, 

Thro' each ſucceſſive generation. | 
The comely God, well-ſhap'd and fair, 

March'd forward with a graceful air ; 

Wonder'd, and hooted him along : 

This gives a kick, and that a thump ; 

All crying, Where's the fellow's hump ? 

The females too, among the reſt, 

Their deteſtation loud expreſs'd ; 

While luſcious jokes were cut and crack'd, 

To fee a man fo ſlender back'd ; 

Eager each flirt to have a fling, 


At fuch a pale-fac'd ugly things 
Nay, 
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Nay, heaven knows where their taunts had ended, 
If fate the God had not befriended. 

But, ſo it chanc'd a ſober Sage 
Advanc'd, rever'd for ſenſe and age; 

Made wiſe by time and obſervation, 

His knowledge glean'd from every nation: 

He Whites had ſeen, as well as Blacks ; 

No mountain bearing on their backs 

And knew, from reaſons conſequential 

Colour and form were not eſſential; 

Yet ſtill too wiſe to call in doubt 

The wiſdom of the rabble rout, 

He thus, the ſtranger to protect, 

Addreſs'd the mob with due reſpect 

O give, my friends, your inſuits Oer, 

© Nor vex this hapleſs creature more ; 

© What tho' before our eyes we ſee | 

t A lump of fair deformity z | 
© Not een a mole-hill on his ſhoulder, 

To captivate one black beholder ; 

© But like an unſhap'd log he ſtands, MG 
© Unfiniſh'd left by Nature's hands; . 
© Yet mock him not, in cruel pride, Ns 
For wanting what the Gods denied: hls 
© *Tis affectation makes the fool; : 
No object this of ridicule, r 
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© Tt might have been your fate or mine, 
© To want the human hump divine; 
© And each of us, an ugly fight, 
Might have flat-ſhoulder'd been and white: 
© If therefore Heav'n, to us ſo kind, 
© Gives the protuberance behind, 
© Thanks to the Gods with fervour pay, 
© But ſend this wretch unhurt away.” 
The mob, on every word intent, 
With ſome few murmurings gave conſent ; 
| When now the Sage the God addreſs'd, 
| And thus diſmiſs'd the injur'd gueſt ;— 
| On earth a welcome would'ſt thou find, 
| © Go hence, and learn to know mankind: 
43 © In other lands thy form and face 
| | May challenge comelineſs and grace; 
| © But here to beauty are we blind, 
If wanting of a hump behind. 
Thus every nation, every tribe, 
< Peculiar ſentiments imbibe ; | 
© And Beauty, Virtue, Senſe, lay claim 
To little more than empty name; 
Varied in every clime and nation, 
© As ſuits the general ſituation. 
Hence, judging each by different rules, 
They think each other knaves or fools ; 
| | While 
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While no defect or vice is known, 

< Unleſs it differ from their own. 

To turn the ſhafts of ſcorn aſide, 
Then take this maxim for your guide: 
© Go where you will, be ſure to wear 
Tur GENERAL HUMP the people bear.” 


FABLE XXXVI. 


The FOX and BRAMBLE. 


A Fox cloſely purſu'd, thought it prudent and meet 
To a BRAMBLE for refuge all in haſte to retreat; 
He enter'd the covert, but entering he found, 
That briars and thorns did on all ſides abound, 
And that tho' he was fafe, yet he never could ſtir. 
But his ſides they would wound, and tear off his fur. 
He ſhrugg'd up his ſhoulders, but would not complain, 
+ Torepine at ſmall evils (quot REYNARD) is vain: 
© That no bliſs is perfect I very well know,” © 
© But from the fame fource good and evil will flow 
And full forely my ſkin tho? theſe briars may rend, 
© Yet they keep off the dogs, and my life will defend. 
For the fake of the good, then let evil be borne, 
© For each ſweet has its bitter, each BRAMBLE its 
(+17; 47 (orn." 


 FaBLE 
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FaBLE XXXVII. 


The COUNTRY SQUIRE and the MANDRAKP. 


Tur Sun had rais'd above the mead 

His glorious horizontal head ; 

Sad Philomela left her thorn ; 

The lively Linnets hymn'd the morn, 

And Nature, like a waking bride, 

Her bluſhes ſpread on every fide; 

The Cock (as uſual) crow'd up Tray, 

Who nightly with his maſter lay; 

The faithful Spaniel gave the word, 

TRELOOBY at the ſignal ſtirr'd, 

And with his gun from wood to wood, 

The man of prey his courſe purſued ; 

The dew and herbage, all around, 

Like pearls and emeralds on the ground ; 

The uncultur'd flowers, that rudely riſe, 

Where ſmiling Freedom Art dehies ; 

The larks in tranſport towering high, 

Aﬀected not TrELOOBY's mind 

For what is beauty to the blind ? 
Harmonious 
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Harmonious voice of ſylvan love, 
Form'd charming concerts in the grove, 
Sweet Zephyr ſigh'd on Flora's breaſt, 
And fann'd the Blackbird in her neſt, 
Whiſpering he leapt from leaf to leaf; 
But what is muſic to the deaf? 

At length, while poring on the ground, 
With monumental look profound, 
A curious vegetable caught 
His—ſomething ſimilar to thought; 
Wondering he ponder'd, ſtooping low, 
(TxELooBY always lov'd a ſhow) 
And on the ManDRAKE's vernal ſtation 
Star'd with prodigious obſetvation. 
Th' affronted MANDRAKE, with a frown; 
Addreſs'd in rage the wealthy clown: 

Proud member of the rambling race, 
That vegetate from place to place; 
© Purſue the leveret at large, 
Nor here thy blunderbuſs diſcharge. 
< Diſdainful-tho* thou look*ſt at me; 
What art thou, or what canſt thou be? 
Nature, that markt thee as a fool, 
Gave no materials for the ſchool; _ 
© Wherein conſiſt thy worth and fame? 
© 'The preſervation of the gare 
N « Fat 


. 
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© For what? thou avaricious elf, 

© But to devour it all thyſelf. 

© To lead a life of drink and feaſt, 

© T” oppreſs the poor and cheat the prieſt, 
Or triumph in a virgin loſt, 

© Is all the manhood thou can't boaſt. 
Pretty ! in Nature's various plan, 

© To ſee a WEED that's like a MAN; 
© But *tis a grievous thing indeed, 
To ſee a Man fo like a Weep.” 


e 


FABLE XXXVIIL 


The LARK and its YOUNG ONES, 


Two friends you have, no more, nor leſs, 
Ready to execute commands. 
And who are they?“ Why can't you gueſs ? 
I'll tell you—they're your own two hands. 
They have no view, no private ends, 
And ſo will ſerve you, if they can; 
But truſt me, uncles, aunts, and couſins, 
With dear acquaintance old or new, 
Who make you promiſes by dozens, 
As if they'd nothing elſe to do, | 
4 7 On 
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On theſe if ever you depend, 
They'll diſappoint you to a man. 


I ſee, and feel this every day, 
And ſo may you, for aught I know; 
It evermore has been the way, | 
For ÆEſop knew it long ago; 
His Lars too knew itz (by the bye 
His birds were wiſer than our men.) 
This Lark, amidſt a field of grain, 
Tended a brood of younglings callow ; 
And ſaw, with not a little pain, 
The corn beginning to turn yellow); 
Harveſt, by that, ſhe knew was nigh, 
And ſhe muſt ſhift her quarters hen. 


When, ere ſhe ventur'd out for food, 
To feed the young ones in the ſtraw, 

She left a caution with her brood, 
To mind whate'er ſhe heard or ſaw ; 

T was not from curioſity, 

As you may well ſuppoſe. 


As ſoon as ſhe came home, one day, 
The vou Onss, ſputtering out their ſorrow, 
Told her they heard the Farmer fay, 
The corn ſhould be cut down to-morrow. 
N 2 G0 
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Go to your neighbours, Son,” ſays he, 
And beg their help. O ſo it goes, 
© Replies the LAxk; then ceaſe your fright ; 
« His friends have ſomething elſe to do; 
My life upon t, to-morrow night, 
The corn is juſt in ſtatu quo.“ 


The morning came, but not one neighbour. 
The Farmer, fretting, told his Son, 
£ Our buſineſs, Jack, muſt not ſtand ſtill; 
© Go to your couſin George to-night, 
© And call upon your uncle Will; 

© Beg they'll be here before it's light.” 
Poor, honeſt man ! you'll loſe your labour, 
They're like your neighbours, ten to one. 


At night the Young Larks told their ſtory, 
And fluttering made their ſimple moan ; 
The OLD One ſaid, they need not hurry, 
She had relations of her own, 
So knew how well they'd help each other, 
Her prophecy was but too true; 
The ſun aroſe ; the ſun went down; 
But neither George nor Will appears. 
You'll find, in every country town, 
A bowing tradeſman, who declares, 


He'll 
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He'll uſe you, as he would hjs brother ; 
Believe him ; for he'd cheat him too, 


What's to be done ?* the Farmer cries, 
© The corn keeps ſhedding as it ſtands ;? 
Father,“ ſays Jack, (may I adviſe? 
© Let's take two fickles in our hands, 
And neither wait for foe nor friend, 
Begin, and finiſh when we can.” 
The Lakx, then, thought it time to move, 
And gave this leſſon to her brood ; 
£ Be happy in your neighbour's love; 
But, as to any further good, 
© On God, and on yourſelves depend. 
Who would not think this LARK a Man? 


N 3 FAIR 
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FaBLE XXXIX, | 
The TULIP and the MYRTLE, 


* | 

WAs on the border of a ſtream, 
A gayly-painted Turi ſtood, 

And, gilded by the morning beam, 
Survey'd her beauties in the flood: 


And ſure more lovely to behold, 
Might nothing meet the wiſtfal eye, 
Than crimſon fading into gold, 
In ſtreaks of faireſt ſymmetry. 


The beauteous flower, with pride elate, 

(Ah me ! that pride with beauty dwells !) 
Vainly affects ſuperior ſtate, 

And thus in empty fancy ſwells ;— 


O luſtre of unrivall'd bloom 
© Fair painting of a hand divine 
£ Superior far to mortal doom, 
The hues of Heav'n alone are mine 
| © Away, 
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© Away, ye worthleſs, formleſs race | 
© Ye weeds, that boaſt the name of flowers ! 
© No more my native bed diſgrace, 
6 Unmeet for tribes ſo mean as yours 


© Shall the bright daughter of the Sun 
< Aſſociate with the ſhrubs of earth? 
© Ye ſlaves, your ſovereign's preſence ſhun ! 
© Reſpect her beauties and her birth. | 


© And thou dull ſullen ever-green ! 

© Shalt thou my ſhining ſphere invade ? 
© My noon-day beauties beam unſeen, 

« Obſcur'd beneath thy duſky ſhade Y= 


© Deluded flower !' the MyRTLE cries, 
Shall we thy moment's bloom adore ? 
© The meaneſt ſhrub that you deſpiſe, 
© The meaneſt flower has merit more. 


© That Daiſy, in its ſimple bloom, 
Shall laſt along the changing year; 
© Bluſh on the ſnow of Winter's gloom, 


And bid the ſmiling Spring appear. 


© The Violet, that, thoſe banks beneath, 
- © Hides from thy ſcorn its modeſt head, 
N 4 © Shall 
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Shall fill the air with fragrant breath, 
When thou art in thy duſty bed. 


© E'en I, who boaſt no golden ſhade, 
Am of no ſhining tints poſſeſt, 

© When low thy lucid form is laid, 
© Shall bloom on many a lovely breaſt, 


© And he, whoſe kind and foſtering care, 
© To thee, to me, our beings gave, 

Shall near his breaſt my flow'rets wear, 
© And walk regardleſs o'er thy grave. 


© Deluded flower] the friendly ſcreen 
© That hides thee from the noon-tide ray, 
© And mocks thy paſſion to be ſeen, 
Prolongs thy tranſitory day. 


© But, kindly deeds with ſcorn repaid, 
No more by Virtue need be done: 
I now withdraw my duſky ſhade, 
© And yield thee to thy darling Sun.“ 


Fierce on the Flower the ſcorching beam, 
With all it's weight of glory fell ; 
The Flower exulting caught the gleam, 
And lent its leaves a bolder ſwell. 
Expanded 
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Expanded by the ſearching fire, 
The curling leaves the breaſt diſclos'd ; 
The mantling bloom was painted high'r, 
And every latent charm expos'd. 


But when the Sun was ſliding low, 
And evening came, with dews ſo cold, 
The wanton Beauty ceas'd to blow, 
And fought her bending leaves to fold. 


Thoſe leaves, alas ! no more would cloſe ; 
Relax'd, exhaufted, ſickening, pale; 
They left her to a Parent's woes, 
And fled before the riſing gale, 


PART 
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PART III. 


ALLEGORICAL FABLES, 


FaBLE I. 


The DEBATE of BODY axd MIND, 


Gays Bop to Minp, © Tis amazing to ſee. 

© We're ſo nearly related, yet never agree 

But lead a moſt wrangling, ſtrange ſort of life, 

As great plagues to each other as huſband and wife. 

© The fault's all your own, who, with flagrant op- 
© preſſion, 

© Encroach ev'ry day on my lawful poſſeſſion: 

© The beſt * room in my houſe you haye ſeiz'd for 
© your. own, 

© And turn'd the whole tenement quite upſide down; 

While you hourly call in a diſorderly crew 

© Of vagabond rogues +, who have nothing to do 

© But run in and out, hurry-ſcurry, and keep 

© Such a horrible uproar, I can't get to ſleep. 


The Head. The Thoughts. 
There's 
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© There's my “ kitchen ſometimes is as empty 
© as ſound, 
© I call for my + ſervants, not one's to be found; 
© They all are ſent out on your Ladyſhip's errand, 
© 'To fetch ſome more riotous gueſts in, I warrant ; 
© Inſhort, things are growing, I ſee, worſe and worſe ; 
£ 'm determin'd to force you to alter your courſe,” 
Poor MIND, who heard all, with extreme mode, 
ration, 
Thought *twas now time to ſpeak, and ak her 
accuſation: —— 
Tis I who, methinks, have moſt cauſe to com, 
plain, 
For I'm crampt and confin'd like a ſlave in a chain; 
© ] did but ſtep out on ſome weighty affairs, 
To vilit, laſt night, my good friends in the ſtars ; 
© But, before I was got half as high as the moon, 
. © You diſpatch'd Spleen and Vapours to hurry me 
© down ; 
© i & armisthey ſeiz d me, in the midſt of my flight, 
© And ſhut me in caverns as dark as the night.” 
T was no more, replies Bop, © than what you 


© deſerv'd, 
© While you rambled abroad, I at home was half 
ſtarv'd ; 
The Stomach. + The Spirits. 


And, 
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© And, unleſs I had cloſely confin'd you in hold, 
« You'd have left me to periſh with hunger and cold. 
MinpD.— I've a * Friend in reſerve, who, tho? 

© flow, is yet ſure, 

© And will rid me at laſt of your inſolent pow'r ; 

© Shall knock down your mud-walls, the whole fa- 
© bric demoliſh, 

© And at once your ſtrong holds and my flay'ry 
aboliſh ; 

© And, while in the duſt your dull ruins decay, 

I ſhall ſnap off my chains, and fly freely away l' 


FABL E II. 


CONTENT. 


VIE Gay ! who court each fleeting joy, 
Anxious for every gaudy toy; 

Who ſeek felicity in vain; 

Attend awhile my moral ſtrain. 

Jove once, revolving in his mind 

The miſeries of human kind, 


* Death. 
Commanded 
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Commanded PLEASURE, ever young, 

From Hercules and Hebe ſprung, 

To quit Olympus? high abodes, 

The ſhining Capitol of Gods, 

And to this lower world repair, 

To comfort Man, to heal his care. 
Swift as the mandate from the ſkies, 

The Pow'r benign thro? ether flies; 

Her car the Loves and Graces bear, 

Quick ſliding thro” the purple air. 

Such was her form, and ſuch her mien, 

As Poets paint the Cyprian Queen: 

Her features glow'd with vivid bloom 

Her breath ambroſial ſweets perfume, 

Such as, by balmy breezes bore, 

Blows from the ſpicy Saba's ſhore. 
Arriv'd, ſhe ſought the ſplendid dome, 

Where ſoft-ey'd Lux'ry makes her home; 

Adorn'd with all the charms of Art, 

With ſmiling look, and aching heart, 

High on a throne, in pageant ſtate, 

The gaudy, painted Idol fate. 

Here Riot and Excefs are found, 

The vaulted roofs with Mirth refound ; 

Till in the midſt a Form appears, 

Low-bending with the weight of years : 
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A ſcythe he bears; his trembling hand 
Shakes the frail glaſs, whoſe ebbing ſand 
Numbers the days, whoſe little ſpan 
Graſps the ſwift-fleeting life of Man: 
The mirthful Gueſts were ſtruck with dread ; 
They cry'd out « Time?” and frighted fled. 

Now chang'd the ſcene ; the glittring train 
Of airy Viſions, light and vain, | 
Were vaniſh'd all; and She, who late 
Maintain'd her ſway in regal ſtate, 
A prey to heart - diſtracting Grief, 
Solicits Death to bring relief. 
Beſet with Anguiſh, haggard Care, 
And pining Want, and black Diſpair; 
Sorrow, and Shame, a rueful train, 
The diſmal family of Pain ! 

PLEASURE abhorr'd the ghaſtly ſight, 
And ſpreads, on ſoaring wing, her flight; 
Till on a cliff, whoſe rugged fide 
Repell'd old Ocean's billowy tide, 
She lights, deſcends it, and explores 
Old Poverty's unfriendly doors. 
In a deep vale his cave ſhe found, 


Cimmerian darkneſs reign'd around; 
Big clouds hung o'er the mountain's brow, 
And howling tempeſts rag d belowz ð 


Ner 
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Nor flocks nor herbage deck the plains, 
Where hoary Winter ever reigns. 

On the bare ground, amid the ſtorm, 
Deſerted lies the meagre Form, 

Whoſe eyes, like comets, baleful roll, 
And ſpeak the anguiſh of his ſoul : 

And near at hand, in diſmal cell, 
Chain'd to the earth, did Slav'ry dwell ; 
Envy, and Mis'ry, Want, and Strife, 
And ev'ry ill that poiſons life. 

Hence, by theſe dreadful objects, driv'n, 
The Goddeſs ey'd her native Heav'n: 
Thither had ſhe return'd, and left 
Mankind, of every joy bereft ; 

But, as ſhe wheel'd her airy flight, 

To earth once more ſhe bent her fight : 
Full in her view (a beauteous ſcene !) 
Arcadia opes her level green. 

Charm'd with the proſpect, ſhe deſcends, 
To her deep grove her ſtep ſhe bends ; 

A ſweet receſs, by Nature made, 
Emboſom'd in the woodland ſhade; 
Deck'd with each ſweet the year can bring, 
Each fragrant flow'r of blooming Spring; 
The ftores that crown the Summer helds, 
The purple fruits that Autumn yields; 


Amidit 
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Amidſt whoſe ſhades there liv'd a Swain, 
Of manners gentle, aſpect plain ; 
Gen'rous as plain, and mild as free, 
By mortals call'd SturLIcirr; 
And PLEASURE; by command of Jove, 
Here fix'd her dwelling; here her love: 
Lucina on this union ſmil'd, 
And bleſt them with a beauteous child, 
Bright-ey'd ConTENT, celeſtial Fair! 
Cox rx, that ſmooths the brow of Care: 
Her fire, StpLIctTy, array'd 
With every grace the bluſhing Maid; 
Pleaſure her gentle boſom fraught 
Wich bliſs, by mortals vainly ſought: 
Her heart with joy, her cheek with health, 
Perpetual glow ;—ſhe aſks not wealth. 
Her dow'r, beſtow'd by Pow'r divine, 
Exceeds the rich Peruvian mine. 
With her a train ſhe brings along, 
Fit ſubject for the Poet's ſong 3 
Fair Peace, and Virtue, ſmiling Love, 
And Wiſdom, eldeſt-born of Jove : 
Without her, Joy, like ſome fair flow'r, 
Fades, the light pageant of an hour 
Hence Pain and Care attend on kings, 
Hence honey'd joys have venom'd ſtings ; 

| O Since 
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Since neither gold nor gems can buy 
The pow'r to calm the riſing figh. 
Hence, tho” on earth we ſeek, in vain, 
True pleafure, unallay'd by pain ; 

Yet every joy our ſtate can give, 
CONTENT prepares us to receive. 


FABIIE III. 
CARE ad GENEROSITY. 


Orp Cars, with induſtry and art, 
At length fo well had play'd his part, 
He heap'd up ſuch an ample ſtore, 
That Av'rice could not ſigh for more: 
Ten thouſand flocks his ſhepherd told, 
His cofters overflow'd with gold; 0 
The land all round him was his own, 
Wich corn his crouded gran'ries groan. 
In ſhort, ſo vaſt his charge and gain, 

| That to poſſeſs them was a pain; 
With happineſs oppreſs'd he lies, 
And much too prudent to be wiſe. 

I | Near 
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Near him there liv'd a beauteous Maid; 
With all the charms of youth array'd ; 
Good, amiable; ſincere, and free, 

Her name was GENEROSITY |! 

*T was her's the largeſs to beſtow 

On rich and poor, on frierid and foe; 

Her doors to all were open'd wide, 

The pilgrim there might ſafe abide : 

For th' hungry and the thirſty crew, 

The bread ſhe broke, the drink ſhe drew; 

There Sickneſs laid her aching head, 

And there Diſtreſs could find a bed. 

Each hour, with an all-bounteous hand, 

Diffus'd ſhe bleſſings round the land; 

Her gifts and glory laſted long, 

And num'rous was th* accepting throng, 

At length pale Pen'ry ſeiz d the Dame, 

And Fortune fled, and Ruin'came ; 

She found her riches at an end, 

And that ſhe had not made one friend. 

They blam'd her for not giving more, 

Nor thought on what ſhe'd done before, 

She wept; ſhe rav'd, ſhe tore her hair, 

When, lo! to comfort her, came CARE 

And cry'd, My dear! if you will join 

© Your hand in nuptial bonds with. mine, 
Q 2 «All 
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© All will be well ; you ſhall have ſtore, 
© And I be plagu'd with wealth no more. 
© 'Tho' I reſtrain your bounteous heart, 
© You ſtill ſhall act the gen'rous part.” 
The bridal came—great was the feaſt, - 
And good the pudding, and the prieſt : 
The Bride, in nine months, brought him forth 
A little Maid, of matchleſs worth; 
Her face was mix'd of Care and Glee, 
They chriſten'd her QEconomr ! 
And ſtil'd her fair Diſcretion's Queen, 
The miſtreſs of the golden mean. 
Now GENEROSITY, confin'd, 
Is perfect eaſy in her mind; 
She loves to give, yet knows to ſpare, 
Nor wiſhes to be free from Care. 


FaBLE IV. 


F 


A rowLER young, with weary feet, 
In ſearch of game the foreſt beat; 


Wich longing hope, and fame at ſtake, 
In vain had try'd each buſh and brake; 


At 
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At length he ſpied a gaudy thing, . 
With ivory neck, and painted wing. 
Twas Cupid, fix d upon a ſpray, 
Cupid elop'd, and bent on play. 
Inviting mark the urchin ſtood, 
Perch'd like a pheaſant of the wood. 
With eager haſte, and gay delight, 
The piece was leyel'd to the ſight; 
Secure he judg'd the prize; but now 
The game was on a diſtant bough: 
Intent the youth purſues, while ſtill 
The little wanton mock'd his ſkill. 
Now, ſpent his ſpirits, ſlack his pace, 
And fretted with the fruitleſs chace, 
To one at hand the caſe reveal'd, 
A Yeoman, in the neighbouring field. 
The rural Sage, inſtructive man, 
Smil'd, ſhook his head, and thus began :— 
«© Deſiſt, vain youth ! this game deſpiſe, 
© Unhappy in the purchas'd prize ; 
© When once attain'd, *twould vex thee more 
© Than all thy labour griev'd before ; 
© Painful to keep, unſafe to find, 
© Th unluckieſt of the feather'd kind, 
But if thy fortune ſhall diſpenſe 
s Maturer age, and ripen'd ſenſe, | | 
O 3 © The 
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The bird that now, fo wild and ſhy, 
© Deludes the motion of thy eye, 

« Well-pleas'd, and fond to be careſs'd, 
© Shall fly, ſpontaneous to thy breaſt,” 


ABLE V. 


The FOLLY ff IMITATION, 


Wurs Heav'n of old, what time this world 
began, + = | 
Sent forth her laſt, beſt work, her favourite, Man, 
Each brute at once, with dread and wonder, faw 
A being form'd to give creation law, 
The ſhaggy Lion, with regret, beheld 
His own rude ſtrength by manly ſenſe excell'd ; 
The Fox, leſs ſtrong, tho? infinite in art, 
Thought bulk and vigour Man's ſuperior part ; 
In ſhort, all creatures found, in him alone, 
Some happier power, that ſtil] ſurpaſs'd their own: 
His form, his mind, as each ſtood fair to view, 
Now here, now there, the growl of envy drew. 
Diſguſt fo gen'ral diff rent ſymptoms ſhow d, 
In fiercer Nature's ſcorn indignant glowd; 
Theſe 
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Theſe to wild woods, with ſullen rage, retir'd, 
Averſe to ſee, what-ſeeing they admir'd : 
While part, more docile, mimic {kill addreſs d, 
To catch the likeneſs each imagin'd beſt. 
Some habit, one; ſome airs, another got, 
Defect, or excellence, no matter what. 
The Dog obſery'd, with what familiar grace 
The civil purpoſe mark'd the human face; 
T was his the civil purpoſe to prefer, 
And lo! a Flatterer grafted on a Cur. 
Thepow'rof ſpeech the Parrot's wonderclaim'd, 
With rival voice, each object round he nam'd; 
Sounds indiſcriminate, things right, things wrong, 
For ever vibrate on the blockhead's tongue: 
O] grand diſtinction from the vulgar herd; 
See man's worſt part re-echoed by a bird ! 
The Ape, with whimſical ambition fir'd, 
Man's dext'rous hand and ready wit admir'd ; 
So apt a mimic ſoon diſplay'd his powers, 
And apiſh parts were taught to rival ours. 
The Cat from man her grave demeanour took, 
The meaſur'd ſtalk, fix'd eye, and folemn look. 


Fate ſaw from theſe to more the madneſs ſpread, 
She ſaw—and thus, with indignation, faid :— 
Ves, ſervile throng, your purpoſe ſhall ſucceed, 
© Ye vile apoſtates from the lot decreed; 

O 4 The 
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© The ill-judg'd likeneſs you have ſought, retain, 
© But ye ſhall live a mean, domeſtic train, 

© The ſlaves of him with whom your folly vied, 
© Slaves of his wants, his pleaſures, and his pride. 


F 


FaBLE VI. 
FAME and 6bi COMPANIONS, 


Ir happen'd once upon a time, 

(A phraſe made choice of for the rhyme) 
WATER and FIRE agreed to ſtray 
With FAE, the partner of their way. 
FIRE was a noiſy, rattling blade, 
WATER, a baſhful, gentle maid : 

Nor let the wiſe with wonder read 

That too ſuch contraries agreed ; 

For greater oppoſites than theſe, 

The love of fame unites with eaſe. 

Through various realms they travell'd long, 
Went often right, but oftener wrong ; 
Fire ſometimes miſs'd his proper road, 
And in a miſer's chimney glow'd ; 
WATER, miſtaking her deſign, 
Intruded frequently on wine ; N 1 
| While 
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While F ame, deluded by the croud, 
Lodg'd with the crafty and the proud. 

Thus, men of diff rent taſte, in vain 
Attempt one project to ſuſtain ; 

For, while they dream of doing wonders, 
They lead eath other into blunders. 

At length, with various errors tir'd, 
Their firſt deſign a change requir'd ; 
WATER and FIRE, to gain their ends, 
Propos'd to part—but part as friends; 

Each was to leave ſome mark behind him, 
That tother at a pinch might find him. 
Where ſprightly verdure decks the ground, 
(Says WATER) © I ſhall ſtill be found: 
With Wealth and Pow'r ſometimes I dwell, 
© But oft'ner in the Hermit's cell; 

© Baniſh'd from feaſts, by nobler claret, 

I ſeek the raptur d Poet's garret ; 

Where trade prevails my torrents flow, 
My ſtreams where bending oſiers grow.” 

© Where circling clouds of ſmoke aſpire, 
© You're ſure to meet with me, (ſays FiRE :) 
Deep in the bowels of the mine, 
© And in the ſtars above, I ſhine : 
© In every houſe, on winter nights, 
© In every verſe the Poet writes; 


Ian 
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$ I luminate, as whims prevail, 
+ A city, or a glow-worm's tail.” 

© Comrades!” (fays Fant) I own I'm loth 
To tell my temper to you both: 
© When lov'd and courted by my friends, 
My care their every ſtep attends ; 
When view'd with a neglectful eye, 
© Stung with th' affront, at once I fly: 
c Since this the caſe, from either fide 
© It gives me ſorrow to divide; 
© You, when you pleaſe, by certain ſigns, 
© When love, or intereſt, inclines, 
© Again may meet, tho* now you ſever ; 
But - whom I leave, I leave for ever.“ 


eee 
FaBLE VII. 
4 BEAUTY, awd TIME. 


How much the inward charms ſurpaſs 

A brilliant eye, or blooming face, 

Necd not, to ſuch as think, be told: . 

But let my tale this truth unfold ; 

The moral to the vain diſplay, 

And teach them not to loſe a day. 

A certain 
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A certain celebrated Fair, 
(Bred—'tis no matter when or where, 
But doubtleſs in ſome country air) 
Choſe to retire from public praiſe, 

As Phoebus hides in clouds his rays, 
To burſt with more refulgent blaze, 

A villa's hoſpitable ſeat 

Affords her the defir'd retreat: 

Each rural ſcene, each verdant field, 
New proſpects and new pleaſures yield; 
Here, bleſt with dear variety, 

No nymph more happy liv'd than ſhe ; 
But, oft repeated to her eyes, 

The tranſient pleaſure fades and dies: 
The purling brook, the waving corn, 
The dappled eve, the ruddy morn, 

The zephyrs whiſp'ring through the trees, 
No longer now have pow'r to pleaſe. 
The Virgin, on her arm reclin'd, 

Revolving in her penſive mind 

Her mirthful hours, her preſent pain, 

And joys the wiſh'd to taſte again, 

Beheld an airy Form appear, 

Which fill'd her heart with throbbing fear 


In his right hand a ſcythe he bore, g 


— — 


And, bald behind, he only wore 
A ſingle lock of hair before: 


His 
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His left hand held the running glafs, 

Which ſhews how ſwift our minutes paſs. 

She ſhrieking, cried, © O, hideous fpright ! 

© How can you cruelly delight [ 

© To teaze me thus from morn to night? = 

© Not, as in town, unſeen you fly, 

© Where all was mirth and gaiety; 

© But here fo heavily you tread, 

© The vapours almoſt ſtrike one dead : 

© Then, pr'ythee, ſtern, ungratefu] gueſt, 

© No more my happineſs moleſt l 
The aweful Viſion calm reply'd :— 

© Imperious fair one, check thy pride, 

© And deign to turn thoſe ſcornful eyes, 

Though not to bleſs a lover's ſighs, 

« To view, at leaſt, this faithful mirror, 

© To thoughtleſs Beauties ſuch a terror; 

© Let this inform thee how my paw'r 

« Prevails upon thee every hour; 

© How at my feet the great and ſmall, 

And e'en Lucinpa's charms muſt fall. 
Here, from her languiſhment, the Maid, 

As from a trance awaking, faid :— 

What of my rival you impart, 

© Chears and revives my drooping heart; 

© Not half fo frightful as before— 

© Dear creature! ſtay, and tell me more : 

| | © Shall 
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Shall then Lucinpa's empire fail, 

And my unheeded charms prevail ?” 
© Poor wretch! how thoughtleſs, and how vain?? 

(The angry Shade reply'd again) 

6 I fear thee impotent to reach 

The leſſon I would kindly teach. 

© 'The beauties of her face and thine, 

© Touch'd by my hand, ſhall ſoon decline: 

© But know, the happy Nymph can ſpare = 

© Charms to adorn a thouſand Fair, 

© Yet ſtill retain fo large a ſtore, 

© That wond'ring mortals ſhall adore. 

© Good-nature, Eaſe, Benevolence, 

An humble, yet exalted ſenſe, 

© Confpicuous in Lucix DA ſhine, 

© And all her outward charms refine ; 

© And tho? the hours, with envious haſte, 

Approach, thoſe outward charms to waſte, 

Her mind, with every grace replete, 

© Shall e'en the pow'r of Death defeat, 

And, unconcern'd, the victor meet: 

For when that lovely maſs of clay 

« His mighty ſummons muſt obey, _ | 

Her worth the ſilver trump of Fame 

© To after ages ſhall proclaim : 
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© Her worth, far brighter than the morn, 
© Or gems that regal crowns adorn, 
© When Time and Death muſt ceaſe to be, 
© Shall triumph in eternity !* 
FF 
FABLE VIII. | 
IMAGINATION's Search after HAPPINESS, | — 


STRUCK with his charms whom all admire, 

Whoſe beauties colder boſoms fire, 
IMAGINATI10N ventur'd forth, 

To try if chance ſhe might diſcover 

The haunts of HAPIx ESS, her Lover, 
Nor fear'd the frowns of Wit or Worth: 

No blame could on her choice be thrown, 

When once the Object's name was known. 

To Love's gay temple firſt ſhe flies, 

And darts around her piercing eyes ; 

© And is my Hero here?“ ſhe cries. — 

Perhaps he may, the God replies: 

© But freely ſearch my grove around, 
Nor think yourſelf confin'd ; 

© His name our echoes all reſound, 
Perhaps his form you'll find. 
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The Nymph was pleas'd, her ſearch renew'd, 
Thro' each ſoft᷑ maze her love purſu'd; 
At every turn his name ſhe heard, 
And much the hop'd, and much ſhe fear'd: 
Till, as ſhe ran, with rapid force, 
Fair Delicacy check'd her courſe 3 
With eye ſevere, the lovely Maid 
| Bluſh'd for her friend, while thus ſhe fad: 
I never thought to ſee you here, 
« Without a veil:too 1 fie, my dear! 
e To ſeek your Lover I and is this 
« A likely ſeat for ſober blifs 7 
© Believe my words, and quick recede, 
© No happineſs lives here, indeed.” 
IMAGINATION ſtood correfted, 
Then ſwiftly from her preſence fle i 
And ſoon her wand'ring ſteps directed 
T' Aunrriox's palace, now in views 
Fix'd on a mount of ſteep aſcent 
The glittering fabric ſtood z 
The way was flippery as ſhe went, 
And wet wick human blood. f 
Her Lover's form on high was plac d, 
To tempt her ſteps along; | 
But when the Phantom ſhe embrace d,. 
It vaniſh'd, and was gone. 8 
B From 
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From hence, with trembling haſte, ſhe ſped, 
And to the realms of RichEs fled : 
Conſumptive Care? and dropſied Pride, 
With tinſell'd Splendor, here ſhe fpied ; 
Dignity, Pomp, and Power, ſhe ſaw, 
And Faſhion, that keeps fools in awe ; 
Nor aught was wanting, more or leſs, 
Save what ſhe ſought for, HAI xEss. 
What has our Heroine next to do ? 
Her journey ſhe began to rue, 
For why ? we're all at ſea again, 
No places now remain 
To try our fortunes in, tis plain; 
And yet this fooliſh, luckleſs love 
Would let her have no reſt; | 
Tho? *gainſt it all ſhe could ſhe ſtrove, 
Still it would flutter in her breaſt. 
While thus ſhe thought, and would have ſpoke, 
Sudden a voice the ſilence broke ;— 
© Come to my cot, deſpairing Maid, 
« *Tis mine alone to give you aid; 
© Come to my cot, and live with me, 
In unreproved pleaſures free; 
s CONTENT, that ſmooths the bed of Age, q 


© Meek PEACE, that loves the hermitage, 


© And CONTEMPLATION, hoary ſage, 
| « With 
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© With me long time have deign'd to dwell, 
© And dignify'd my homely cell ; 
© If you fuch company can bear, 
« And will awhile inhabit there, 
© Nor more your ſearch renew, 
© Your Lover will no longer fly; 
© *Tis his to court when we deny, 
© And fly when we purſue,” 
The Virgin weigh'd, and found her wiſe, 
Nor ſcorn'd to own herſelf to blame; 
But took fair PreTY's advice: 
Uncall'd, the Lover came. 
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FAIR IX. 


FASHION ad NIGHT. 
F as 1410N; a modey Nymph, of yore, 
The Cyprian Queen to Proteus bore ; 
Various herſelf, in various climes, 
She moulds the manners of the times; 
And turns, in every age and nation, 
The chequer d wheel of variegation: 
True female; that ne er knew her will, 
Still changing, ho immertar fil. 
P One. 
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One day, as the inconſtant Maid 

Was careleſs on her ſofa laid, 

Sick of the ſun, and tir'd with light, 

She thus invok'd the gloomy NIGHT :— 

© Come! theſe malignant rays deſtroy, 

Thou ſkreen of ſhame, and riſe of joy; 

© Come, from thy weſtern ambuſcade, 

© Queen of the rout and maſquerade, 

© Nymph ! without thee no cards advance, 
Without thee halts the loitering dance 

« *Till you approach, all, all's reſtraint, _ 
© Nor is it ſafe to game or paint. 

The belles and beaux thy influence aſk ; 
© Put on the univerſal maſk ; 

© Let us invert, in thy diſguiſe, 

© That odious nature we deſpiſe.” 

She ceas'd the ſable-mantled Dame, 
With flow approach, and awful, came; 
And, frowning with farcaſtic ſneer, 
Reproach'd the female rioteer :— 

© That nature you abuſe, my Fair, 

© Was I created to repair ; 

And contraſt, with a friendly ſhade, 
The pictures Heaven's rich pencil made; 
And, with my ſleep-alluring doſe, 

To give laborious Art repoſe; 


To 
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© To make both noiſe and action ceaſe, 

© The queen of ſecrecy and peace. 

© But thou, a rebel vile and vain, 

© Uſurp'ſt my lawful, old domain; 

My ſceptre thou affect'ſt to ſway, 

And all the various hours are Day. 

Wich clamours of unreal joy, 

My ſiſter, Silenee, you deſtroy. 

© The blazing lamp's unnatural light, 

My eye-balls weary and affright. 

© But if I am allow'd one ſhade, 

© Which no intruſive eyes invade, 

© There all th' atrocious imps of Hell, 

© Theft, Murder, and Pollution dwell ; 

Think then how much, thou toy of chance, 
© Thy praiſe is like my worth t' inhance: 
© Blind thing ! that runn'ſt without a guide, 
Thou whirlpool in a ruſhing tide ; 

© No more my fame with praiſe pollute, 

© But damn me into ſome repute.” 
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FABLE X. 


BEAUTY and MODESTY, 


ert and MontsTy, I've heard 
By ſages oftentimes averr d, | 
Were female twins, begot by Jove, 

To blefs the world with joy and love. 
Equally beautiful and fair, 
They grew a lovely blooming pair; 

And never ſhone with ſuch a grace 

As when together in one place. 

Some have obſery'd, each, when alone, 
With much a fainter luſtre ſhone ; 
Others, that, ſeparately ſeen, 

MopesTy wore the brighter mien: 
Howe'er that be, they cheer'd the plains, 
The ruddy nymphs, the healthy ſwains, 
Enliven'd even Nature's force, 

And gave of bliſs an endleſs ſource, 

But ſee! by Fate, or Fortune's ſport, 
They both are introduc'd to court; 
Where Grandeur, Pomp, and glittering Pride, 
Which beckon Innocence aſide 


From 
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From early virtue, BEAUTY caught, 
And deeply in her boſom wrought. 
With ſparkling fire now roll her eyes, 
Her lily breaſts with ardour riſe ; 
Quick pants her heart, high ſwell her veins, 
And proud o'er all the Youth ſhe reigns : 
The Youth, with greedy eyes, devour 
Her charms, and feel and own her pow'r ; 
Each glance their longing ſouls inſpires, 
They burn, they rage with fierce defires. 
But on her 8:/ter when they gaz d, 
The lovely Fair, confus'd, amaz d, 
With bluſhing cheek, and downcaſt eyes, 
Each look and each approach denies : 
Eaſy, tho* grave, ſoft, tho' ſevere, 
She whiſper'd oft in BEAUTY's ear 
© $i/ter, be wiſe, your charms conceal, 
O'er all your beauties throw my veil ; 
Nor ſo believe them hid from ſight, 
For even then they'll blaze too bright.” 
BEAUTY, at firſt, the counſel took, 
And guarded every turn and look; 
Scarce roſe a thought within her ſoul, 
Save what the Fier could controut. © 
But, ah! the ſplendid ſhow and form, 
Her little heart unpractis'd warm: 
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Peers, beaux, and coxcombs, ſwell her train, 

And Beauty grows exceeding vain; 

Vain, thus to triumph o'er her ſex, 

Vain, her admirers to perplex, 

Who breathe the raptures which they feel, 

As they attend her conſcious heel. 

She's caught ! and now Italian airs, 

And coronets, and Flanders mares, 

Ridottos, and the maſquerade, 

Her thoughts, and yirtye too, invade, 
MopesTy found it now lay on her 

Stronger to guard her Siſter's honour ; 

She therefore plied her home and cloſe, 

With many a ſharp, tho' wholeſome doſe; 

Shew'd her the projects that were brewing, 

To make her fall a ſhining ruin ; | 

That her adorers' ſpeeches, tried 

By Truth, would ſhew what ills they hide; 

And that diſgrace and foul reproach | 
On gaiety and pleaſure bent, 

In all retirement, diſcontent, 

Of MopesTy now BEAuTy grew 

So tir'd, ſhe knew not what to do, 

Or how to ſhun her loath'd advice, 

So very free, ſo over nice. 
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To viſits BEAUTY oft repairs, 

And in the front-box ſhews her airs ; 

The tedious midnight hours to kill, 

Plays, picquet, ombre, and quadrille ; 

Stabs Reputation thro” and theo', 

And careleſs meets a dun or two; 

Double entendres nicely hit 

Her taſte, and DAPPER is a wit ! 

She forces, with her boundleſs pride, 

Her guardian Siſter from her ſide ; 

Wha ever ſince, for moſt part, dwells 

In humble cottages and cells, ; 
Beauty, thus loſt, by paſſions driven 

To all the follies under heaven, 

Awhile in pomp and pleaſure reigns ; 

But ſudden change the fickle ſcenes 1 

Of years the lovely blooming care, 

One moment ſinks in black deſpair z 

What YESTERDAY had idolis'd, 

Now falls unpitied, and deſpis'd, 
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FABLE XI. 
The ORIGIN of CARDS. 


Throw, whom to counſel is to praiſe, 
With candour view theſe friendly lays, 
Nor, from the vice of Gaming free, 
Believe the fatire points at thee ; 
Who Truth and Worth betimes canſt prize, 
Nor yet too ſprightly to be wiſe. 
But hear this tale of antient time, 
Nor think it vain tho” told in rhime. 

Elate with wide-extended pow'r, 
Sworn rivals from the natal hour, 
AvARICE and SLOTH, With hoſtile art, 
Contended long for Woman's heart : 
She, fond of wealth, afraid of toil, 
Still ſhifted the capricious ſmile ; 
By turns, to each the heart was fold, 
Now bought with Eaſe, and now with Gold ; 
Scarce either graſp'd the ſovereign ſway, 
When chance revers'd the proſperous day, 
The doubtful ſtrife was ſtill renew'd, 
Each baMed oft, but ne er ſubdu'd : 


When 
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When AVARICE ſhew'd the glittering prize, 
And hopes and fears began to riſe, 

SLOTH ſhed on every buſy ſenſe 

The gentle balm of Indolence z 

When SLOTH had ſcreen'd with artful night 
The ſoft pavilion of delight, 

Stern AVARICE, with reproachful frown, 
Would ſcatter thorns amongſt her down. 

Thus each, by turns, the realm controul'd, ' 
Which each in turn deſpair'd to hold ; 
At length, unable to contend, 

They join to chooſe a common friend; 

To cloſe, in love, the long debate, 

Such love as mutual fears create. 

A friend they choſe, a friend to both, 

Of Av ARICE born, and nurs'd by SLOTH : | 


An artful Nymph, whoſe reign began, 
When Wiſdom ceas'd to dwell with Man; 


In Wiſdom's awful robes array'd, = 

She rules o'er politics and trade; | 

And, by the name of CUNNING known, | 

Makes Wealth, and Fame, and Power her own, 
In queſt of CUNNING, then, they rove 

O'er all the windings of the grove, 

Where twining boughs their ſhades unite, 

For CUNNING ever flies the light. 


* 
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At length, thro* maze perplext with maze, 
Through tracts confus'd, and-private ways, 
With ſinking hearts, and weary feet, 
They gain their favourite's dark retreat; 
There watchful at the gate they find 
SUSPICION, with her eyes behind ; 
And wild ALARM, awaking, blows 
The trump, that ſhakes the world's repoſe. 
The Gueſts well known, falute the guard, 
The hundred gates are foan unbarr'd ; 
Through half the gloomy cave they preſs, 
And reach the wily Queen's receſs; 
The wily Queen diſturb'd they view, 
With ſchemes to fly, though none purſue ; 
And in perpetual care to hide, 
What hone will ever ſeek, employ'd. 
© Great Queen!” (theypray'd) *our feuds com- 
© poſe, 
© And let us never more be foes !'— 
This hour' (ſhe cries) © your diſcord ends, 
© Henceforth be SLoTH and AvARICE friends; 
«© Henceforth, with equal pride, prepare 
To rule at once the captive Fair 
TY attentive Powers in filence heard, 
Nor utter'd what they hop'd or fear'd, 
But ſearch'd in vain the dark decree, 
For Cunning loves obſcurity; 


Nor 
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Nor would ſhe ſoon her laws explain, 
For Cunning ever joys to pain. 
She then, before their wondering eyes, 
Bids piles of painted paper riſe : : 
Search now theſe heaps” (ſhe cries) © here find 
Fit emblem of your power combin'd.” * 
The heap to AvARIcx firſt ſhe gave, 
Who ſoon deſcried her darling Knave; 
And SLQTH, ere envy long could ſting, 
With joyful eyes beheld a King. 
© Thele gifts,” (faid Cunning) © bear away, 
Sure engines of deſpotic ſway ; | 
© Theſe charms, diſpens'd o'er all the ball, 
«© Secure to rule where'er they fall. 
The love of Cards let SLoTH infuſe, 
© The love of Money ſoon enſues ; 
© The ſtrong deſire ſhall ne'er decay, 
© Who plays to win, ſhall win to play: 
© The breaſt, where Love had plann'd his reign, 
© Shall burn, unquench'd, with luſt of gain; 
© And all the charms that Wit can boaſt, 
In dreams of better luck be loſt.“ 
Thus, neither innocent nor gay, 
The uſeleſs hours ſhall fleet away; 
While Time o'erlooks the trivial ſtrife, 
And, ſcoffing, ſhakes the ſands of life; 


Til 
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Till the wan Maid, whoſe early bloom 
The vigils of quadrille conſume, 
Exhauſted by the pangs of play, 

To Sloth and Avarice falls a prey. 
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 FaBLz XII. 
The MISLETOE and the PASSION-FLOWER. 


In this dn care @ Driid:-Geeps, 
Where ſtops the pailing gale to moan; 
The rock he hollow'd o'er him weeps, 
And cold drops wear the fretted ſtone. 
In this dim cave, of different creed, 
An Hermit's holy aſhes reſt : 
The ſchool-boy finds the frequent bead, 
Which many a formal matin bleſt. 
That truant-time full well I know, 
When here I brought, in ſtolen hour, 
The Druid's magic MrsLEToR, 
The holy Hermit's Pass10n-F LowER.. 
The offerings on the myſtic ſtone 
Penſive I laid, in thought profound ;  - 
When from the cave a deepening; groan - 
Iſſu'd, and froze me to the ground. hh 
K I hear 
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J hear it ſtill--Doft thou not hear? 
Does not thy haunted fancy ftart ? 
The ſound ſtill vibrates thro* mine ear 
The horror ruſhes on my heart. 
Unlike to living ſounds it came, 
Unmix'd, unmelodis'd. with breath; 
But, grinding through ſome ſcrannel frame, 
Creak'd from the bony lungs of Death. 
I hear it ſtill, Depart Y* it cries 
No tribute bear to-ſhades unbleſt; 
© Know, here a bloody Druid lies, | 
© Who was not nurs'd at Nature's breaſt. 
© Aſſociate he with demons dire, 
O'er human victims held the knife, 
© And, pleas'd to ſee the babe expire, 
© Smil'd-grimly Oer its quivering life. 
© Behold its crimſon-ſtreaming hand 
Erect !—his dark, fix'd, murderous eye 
In the dim cave I faw him ſtand ; 
And my heart died— felt it die. 
I ſee him ſtill—Doft thou not ſee 
The haggard eye-balls' hollow glare; 
And gleams of wild ferocity 
Dart thro? the ſable ſhade of hair? 
What meagre Form behind him moves, 
With eye that rues th' invading day ? 


And 
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And wrinkled aſpect wan, that proves 
The mind to pale remorſe a prey? 
What wretched-—hark ! The voice replies: 
© Boy ! bear theſe idle honours hence 
For here a guilty Hermit lies, 
© Untrue to Nature, Virtue, Senſe; 
© Though Nature lent him powers to aid 
© The moral cauſe, the mutual weal ; 
© Thoſe powers he ſunk in this dim ſhade; 
© Go, teach the drone of faintly haunts, 
© Whoſe cell's the ſepulchre of time z 
© 'Tho* many a holy hymn he chaunts, 
© His life is one continued crime, 
© And bear them hence, the Plant; the Flower; 
© No ſymbols thoſe of ſyſtems vain ! 
© They have the duties of their hour, 
* Some bird, ſome inſect to ſuſtain,” 
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FABLE XIII. 
. The DEATH of GENIUS, 


From too alert a diſpoſition, 
GENIUS was in a fad condition 
Threadbare and tatter*d were his cloaths, 
His ſhoes, alas ! had loſt their toes ; 
And every thing alike ſeem'd fit 
To repreſent a needy Wit. 

Diſtreſſes now, of every kind, 
Had harraſs d and fatigu'd his mind, 
In ſuch a manner, that e'en health 
Was not leſs diſtant than his wealth 
Half-ſtarv'd, and ſick, he could not bear it, 
But ſought repoſe in lonely garret. 

When folks are ſick, tis nothing new 
T” expect their friends with © How d'ye do?” 
Some come through pride and oſtentation, 
And ſome, for ſake of mere vexation, 
Shrug up their ſhoulders, cry, © Tis pity !” 
Think to inſult is to be witty. 

Poor GENIUS now lay very ill, 
Without a doctor, nurſe, or pill; 


1 When, 
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When, lo ! the door wide open flew, 
A meagre Form came ſtraight to view, 
With filver beard, and wrinkled face, 
With ſolemn, yet with hafty pace. 

Him Gris knew, by his complexion, 
To be no other than REFLECTION ; 
Struck with the ſight, a thouſand things, 
Since firſt he left his leading-ſtrings, 
Ruſh'd in at onee upon his mind, 

And drove all peace a mile behind. 

The next, a lifping, ambling Dame, 
Came in, and FoLLy was her name; 
And inſtantly ſhe fought the bed, 

Where GENtus laid his aching head, 
And whiſper'd ſomething in his ear, 
Which ſerv'd but to augment his fear; 
Then, with a kiſs, ſhe ſigh'd, and cried, 
« You furely can't forget your Bride !” 

Another now, with loud horſe grin, 
Came, without ceremony, in; 

Miſs FoRTUNE this—who thus began 

My charming Youth ! my deareft Man'! 

© Tho' FoLLy, I muſt own's your bride, 

© Both legally and firmly tied, 

Vet ſurely Genrvs can't forget 

How much he's in Mifs FqxTune's debt. 


* | When 
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When every friend hath left your ſide, 
© And even FoLLy, tho? your bride ; 
© Yet I, you know, was ever near, 
© To ſooth your woes, and ſoften care: 
Then give me no unkind reply, 
© With you I'll live, with you PII die.“ 
Now mad, or worſe than mad, he rav'd, 
And every Power divine he brav'd: 
When, lo ! another meagre Shade, 
(Like ſome poor antiquated maid) 
Advanc'd !—< Behold me here 
© A friend to all then baniſh care; 
© My name is Hor; have patience, then, 
© And all will ſoon be well again! 
PATIENCE ſurviv'd till Hops was fled, 
And left poor Gzwn1vs almoſt dead: 
When DRArn, the only friend he had, 
Thinking his caſe extremely bad, 
Came in, and, with a well-trimm'd dart, 
Struck him, at once, quite thro the heart. 
Miſs Foxruxx, FoLLy, left his fide, 
And Gzn1vs in a garret died! 


Q FABLE 
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F ABLE XIV. 


LUXURY ad WANT. 


A S late I mus'd on Fortune's ebb and flow, 
Life's airy pleaſures, and ſubſtantial woe, 
The thoughtleſs Mirth, that laughs in Pleaſure's 
- eye, | 

The boaſt of Vice, and pride of Vanity, 
O'er nodding Reaſon downy ſlumbers ſtole, 
And Fancy's viſions open'd on my foul. 

Aloft, on proud Ionic columns rear'd, 
A ſumptuous Dome in ruin'd pomp appear'd; 
A baſeleſs pillar here, with moſs o'ergrown, 
Preſs d earth's green boſom with a length of ſtone ; 
There, a tall portal, ſculptur'd once fo gay, 
Records no ſtory, but its own decay, 

I enter'd—crowds, who bluſh'd to be deſcry'd, 
With famiſh'd looks thro* mould'ring arches 

glide : 

I paus'd, and, curious as I gaz'd around, 
Saw a lean hag lie ſtretch'd along the ground: 
Round either arm a tatter'd rug ſhe drew, 
Her ſhame conceal'd with rags of various hue ; 
1 : A cloth 
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A cloth her forehead bound, her legs were bare, 
And foul and clotted was her grizzled hair. | 
« Whence, and what art thou? wretch !” ſur- 


pris'd, I cry d.— 
War is my name, well known,” the Wretch. 


WES een 
 £ The work of Luxvxy, this lofty FE 
© So righteous Jove ordains, is now my home. 
Time was, this roof return'd the dulcet voice 
Of muſic, blended with a critic's choice. 
£ Dependent thence a thouſand tapers glow d, 
The vine's rich juice from filyer . 
| 2 flow) d 121 | 
© An rr 
And all Arabia's ſpicy fragrance ſhed. he” 
«© The velvet couches, and the cuſhion'd chair, 
« Swell'd high with down, as ſoft as ſummer's air; 
And female beauty, ſmiling o'er the ſcene, 
Spread joy around, of every joy the queen! 
Then at theſe doors, by hunger and by grief 
« Oppreſs'd, with ſuppliant voice I ſought relief; 
Relief I ſought, alas] but ſought in vain, | 
Wich poignant taunt rebuk'd, and ſour diſdain, 
The batt'ning Prieſt, with ſupercilious face, 
© Inferr'd from indigence the want of grace; 
© The Lawyer, in quaint terms, with look demure, 
. Gave hints of ſtatute againſt vagrant poor; 
Q 2 0 Unmoy 'd 
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l VUnmov'd and cool, the garter'd Stateſman cry'd, 
For me fit refuge colonies ſupply d. 
© I figh'd in ſecret, and to Heav'n my heart 
© Aſcending, Heav'n in pity took my part. 
© Loud thunder roll'd—the fabric from its baſe 
© Shook; and proud Lux'RyY vaniſh'd from the 
© place : 
Th' aſtoniſh'd crowd their patron's fall deplore, 
© And pale and trembling iſſue from the door. 
I enter'd, prompted by a voice divine, 
Which thrice _—_— WANT] this pile is 
1246 ada 
« For know, by Jove and Fate it ſtands decreed, 
« Where Lux'Ry riots thou ſhalt till ſucceed.” 
Here, unmoleſted, from that hour I reign, 
© And all the court of Lux'xy forms my train; 
Here ſtill receiv'd by me, as hither driv'n 
© By keen Neceſſity, the ſcourge of Heav'n : 
++ Theſe are the wretches which around me throng, 
© To me the Lawyer, Stateſman, Prieſt, belong,” 
Sheceas'd! her words ſuch ſtrong emotions bred, 
They wak'd me, trembling, and the Viſion fled. 
Save me from Lux' Rv, gracious Heav'n !* 
I pray'd, 
1 OOTY eee ee ee 
| © invade.” 


141 1 
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FaBLE XV. 
MERIT and FORTUNE. 


Marr, from high extraction great, 
A younger ſon, had no eſtate; 
ForTUNE, of leſs illuſtrious birth, 

An only child, in wealth had worth: 
Theſe Hymen bound in ſacred bands, 
And join'd their hearts, and join'd their hands. 
In happier days of old, tis ſaid, 

One wiſh, one will, their boſoms bred; 
The baſis of their love, Eſteem ; 

Their concord, Fame's perpetual theme: 
Then ForTUNE, ſtill at MeriT's fide 
Appear'd, and MERIT with his bride; 
*T was deem'd a crime, as yet unknown, 
Fer either to be ſeen alone : 

Alas ! the mode is alter'd now, 

Tho' fit the match we ſtill allow. 

The Youth genteel, with winning air, 
And Wealth and Beauty bleſt the Fair; 
Wealth, which alone can well ſupply 
The want of all that charms the eye; 


; 
' 
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; 
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In her one only fault we find, 


Some little levity of mind; 
But Merit, if report ſays true, 
Still beſt to fix the Wanton knew ; 
And to a younger brother, ſure, 
A match like this might joy ſecure, 
If ev'ry bliſs, when long poſſeſs'd, 
Nor fail'd, nor languiſh'd in the breaſt, 

The dwelling of fo bright a pair 
Was daily crouded like a fair; 
Intreſt and Inclination drew 
The gazing, captivated crew; 
Each ſex, and age, and ſtate admire, 
And praife the tongues of Fame might tire ; 
*T was MERIr, who could ſpeak with art, 
That charm'd the ear, and won the heart : 
And ForTuxs, though her treaſure claim'd 
The pompous treat, was ſcarcely nam'd ; 
Yet, but for this, his friends muſt own, 
That MeriT had been ſcarcely known. 
Proud of the pref*rence Flatt'ry gave, 
He treated FORTUNE like a ſlave; 
No more the Lover's tribute paid, 
A tyrant Lord his air diſplay d; 
Judge if this conduct fail'd to move 
Thoſe paſſions, which are foes to love: 


A woman 
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A woman fcorn'dl—and leſs than ſcorn 

His image from her heart had torn, 

Diſguſted, and enrag'd, ſhe fled 

At once his dwelling, and his bed : 

Nor need the Muſe officious tell, 

Where'er ſhe choſe, ſhe long might dwell ; 

The Great with joy receiv'd the gueſt, 

Su'd, flatter'd, honour'd, and careſs d; 

To her a thouſand vows they frame, 

For not a needy gueſt ſhe came ; 

Her riches were her earlieſt care, 

She left the houſe of MERIT bare. 

But, ſtript of all, he, ſelf-ſuſtain'd, 

The weak ſupport of WEALTH diſdain'd ; 

He proudly deem'd his mental ſtore 

Would roll the chariot to his door, 

Would round him range the ſhining crowd, 

And win the Wiſe, and bend the Proud. 
Deceitful thought] deſerted now, 

No poets praiſe, no courtiers bow; 

F'en cits themſelves his doors eſchew ; 

Some friends remain, alas ! how few ! 

All elſe on FoRTUNE turn ther eyes; 

Around her bend the fool and wiſe : 

E'en He, who ſcorn'd the Dame fo late, 

Now waits a ſuppliant at her gate ! 


With 
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With conſcious pow'r her boſom beats, 
She taſtes revenge, with all its ſweets. 

The haughty foul of MERIT quell'd, 
He wept, and Pride in vain rebell'd ; 
He ſigh'd, but ſigh'd and wept in vain, 
Unmov'd the Dame enjoys his pain: 
Neglected, lingering at the door, 
The pangs of dumb Contempt he bore : 
The pangs, yet doubled, to behold 
The ſhining valves to Guilt unfold, 
To ev'ry vice and folly free, 
And none excluded thence, but he ; 
E'en ſtill, with perſevering hate, 
She ſcorns him, ſuing at her gate. 

O ! could ſome happy Wit reſtore 
Their union, to be broke no more! 
But not, ah ! not to weak mankind, 
Has Heav'n the mighty taſk afſign'd ; 
Who this atchieves, a god confeſs'd, 
Shall claim the vows to gods addreſs'd ; 
To him thall Jove permit the ſkies, 
And altars ſmoke, and temples riſe. 
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